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SERVICE FIRST. 
“Service First” means greater Service, greater 
number of Subscribers, greater Harmony and Co- 








operation as well as greater Efficiency. 





The Service First Movement. 

A few years ago a movement was started by a railroad to 
influence its employes to take every precaution in their 
work for the avoidance of accidents. In other words, the 
object was to increase the safety of railroads, both for pas- 
sengers and employes. 
First.” 


is the slogan of railroad employes all over the country. 


So the movement was termed “Safety 


Its influence has spread so that now “Safety First” 


In the telephone business this slogan, as it became known. 
was passed to the construction gangs and others liable to ac- 
cidents. In the passing the wording was changed and now 
it stands before the telephone world, “Service First.” In 
numerous cases of emergency, it has been thoroughly demon- 
strated that “Service First” is the fundamental impulse of 
telephone employes; but in the daily routine work, this im- 
pulse is not dominant in the minds of all. It is there, how- 
ever, but the possibilities of improving the efficiency of all 
departments by means of it has only recently been recog- 
nized. Now telephone companies in various parts of the 
country are urging “Service First” as a slogan for their 
employes in the performance of all their duties. 

Through making “Service First” the predominating thought, 
much can be accomplished. It means “greater service, greater 
number of subscribers, greater harmony and co-operation, as 


well as efficiency.” 





Telephone Courtesy Pays. 

In these days when all wise corporations are striving to 
create a friendly feeling between the public and themselves, 
the real value of telephone courtesy looms larger than 
ever. The kind voice on the wire and the consideration 
shown a patron in a telephone transaction are genuine 
assets to any business. 


‘Many a salesman who has finally just about “cinched” 





an order from a tough customer has been made fighting 
mad because some careless, indifferent clerk at headquar- 
ters has made all his hard work go for naught by offend- 
ing that customer by rough talk over the telephone. Of 
course the clerk in the office had no intention of ruffling 
the prospective patron, and doubtless the latter had small 
reason for canceling the order, but the fact remained the 


same, that the latter had been rubbed the wrong way. He 
was huffy, and the salesman found later that a telephone 


conversation had spoiled his hard work. 

Along the Pacific Coast no corporation has been so cor- 
dially hated as has the Southern Pacific Railroad. The ship- 
pers and the public generally have exhausted the English 
language, times without number, trying to describe what 
an arrogant, insolent company the S. P. has shown itself to 
be in its dealings with patrons. 

In view of this situation, it is all the more significant 
that President Sproule, of this railroad company, has re- 
cently ordered cards of instructions to be attached to all 
telephones used by the corporation, urging all employes 


to be courteous in all telephone communications. The 
cards read: 
When you answer the telephone be pleasant. It costs 


you nothing, and in your heart you want to be liked. As 
you take off the receiver say “Southern Pacific,” then your 
name or department. It saves time. Said pleasantly, it is 
a good advertisement for yourself and the company. 
Thank the man who helps you or informs you. He likes it. 
Remember, on the telephone, voice is everything. Let it 
sound. 


If “absence makes the heart grow fonder,” surely distance 
should make the voice sound kinder. A harsh, rasping, 
complaining voice sounds worse over the telephone than 
it does face to face—probably because the instrument re- 
On the 


other hand, a friendly, pleasant voice, speaking courteous 


produces every tone and cadence so faithfully. 


words over the wire, seems to be doubly ingratiating. Tel- 
ephone courtesy doesn’t cost much but it certainly pays 
dividends in the long run. 
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“A Word With You, Sir” 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Don’t congratulate yourself on your superiority over inferior men. Turn the other 
way. Watch the bigger fellows and become dissatisfied with your inability to equal their 
success. Whatever flatters your vanity, threatens your security. 

Conceit is a perilous type of assurance. It is an uncalculated estimate of strength 
and generally an evidence of weakness. Confidence does not fear analysis and constantly 
searches for error. 

When you start to deceive yourself, you've stopped deceiving everybody else. Ego- 
tism has neither eyes nor ears and does not heed direction or directions. Being deaf 
and blind, it is a treacherous guide and inevitably leads to failure and disaster. 

If you're right, you can’t lose anything by regularly testing your reasoning. Ev- 
ery time you submit yourself to criticism, you fortify your reputation for dependa- 
bility and wisdom. But if you don’t take opinions, you can’t make them. Only 
those who wish to learn are fitted to instruct. 

As old Cyrus Simmons used to to say to a newcomer, “I’m a hard master; that’s 
why a good man finds it so easy to earn an easy living in my shop. If you are 
lazy and incompetent, you don’t stand a show here, but if you aim to give me my 
due, you'll get yours. 

“So long as | pay your salary, I'll consider myself a better man than you. If 
you don’t agree with my estimate, prove your greater ability by building a bigger and 
better business of your own. 

“Prove your reliability. Time clocks do not humiliate competent men; _ they 
vindicate them. 

“Don’t knock. The man who always told you so, never told you anything else. 

“Il give good wages because it is good business. A skimpy pay envelope is like 
a short shovel of fuel—you can’t get sufficient steam out of it. 
™ “I can’t keep track of every lie, but I can keep tab of every liar. If you were 
clever enough to conceal all your falsehoods, you'd be too clever to tell one. 

“Don’t skimp. While you are watching the clock, I am watching you. If you 
don’t give me extra measure, | can’t afford to give you a raise. 

“Aspire! A man whose highest ambition is a living wage isn’t worth that much. 

“Don’t dissipate. When you do not take sufficient sleep, my profit account gets 
a headache. 

“Keep yourself in good repair. I lease your machine eight hours per day. When 


your body’s out of order, I am out of pocket. My wealth depends upon your health. 
“Think! If you work like a machine, some day I'll find a machine to do your 


work.”’ 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 














Telephone an Adjunct to the Patrol of Catskill Aqueduct 


Description of Telephone System and Its Installation Along Route of the Aqueduct which Now Furnishes New 
York City Its Water Direct from the Catskill Mountains—Reproduced Through 
the Courtesy of The Telephone Review 


By R. Forster 


Whether it be work or play, the telephone is sure to be called 
upon to do its part. As, in the construction of the great 
Catskill Aqueduct, the telephone was a real aid to all the con- 
tractors, superintendents and engineers, enabling them to keep 
in close touch with all parts of the work and to handle it eco- 
nomically and with dispatch, now that the gigantic task is 
about completed, the telephone is again called upon to stand 


tions at several points along the pole line, whereby a patrol- 
man, by the use of a portable set, can connect to the circuit 
and communicate with the switchboard or other stations. 
Beginning at the southern end the construction is as follows: 
From the station in the gate house, a pair of No. 8 B. & S. 
gage, bare copper wires extend on cross arms attached to the 
bridge, across the lake and thence ona pole line toa pointa few 





guard over this miles south of 
great public water FEB PER Las = NRE a Garrison. At this 
supply. point the character 

The New York of the aqueduct 


Board of Water 
Supply decided 
that the patrol sys- 
tem, which will be 
inaugurated after 
the water is turned 
into the aqueduct, 
would be greatly 
facilitated by a tel- 
ephone line estab- 
lished along the 
top of the tube be- 
tween New York 
City and the Ash- 
okan Dam, pro- 
viding for com- 
munication 
between central 
points and various 
stations along the 
aqueduct. There- 
fore, the board 
concluded to let a 
contract for the 
construction 
of such a line and 
requested the New 
York Telephone 
Co. to submit a bid 
The New York 
Telephone Co. was 
the lowest bidder 
and received the 
award of the con- 
tract on June 17, 
1913. The con- 
tract covered the 
construction of a complete telephone transmission line, approxi- 
mately 65 miles long, connecting all stations along a portion of 
the Catskill Aqueduct between the Ashokan and Croton Reser- 
voirs, and included the furnishing, delivering and installing of 
wooden and steel poles, cross arms, braces, insulators, appurte- 
nances, wires, submarine cable, magneto switchboard, instru- 
ments and protective devices, and all other apparatus and ma- 
terial necessary to make a complete magneto telephone system. 
The work was practically completed on November 1, 1913. 
This line connects the Ashokan lower gate chamber with 
the Croton Lake gate house and intervening stations. It is 
to be used in the supervision and operation of the aqueduct, 
and arrangements have been provided, by means of jack sta- 
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Junction of Submarine Cable and Aerial Line, East Side of Hudson, Opposite Storm King. 


changes from a 
covered waterway 
to a grade tunnel 


through Little 
Fort and _ Fort 
Hills. The pole 
line construction 


ends where the 
grade tunnel starts 
and the circuit is 
carried into the 
grade tunnel by 
means of a spe- 
cially constructed 
11-pair No. 14 B. 
& S. gage rubber- 
compound in- 
sulated lead cov- 
ered cable de- 
signed to with- 
stand 6,000 volts. 
This cable is car- 
ried down the pole 
through a galvan- 
ized iron pipe un- 
derground and in- 
to the tunnel 
where it is at- 
tached to the roof. 
From this point 
the circuit is con- 
tinued by means of 
No. 8 B. & S. gage 
copper wire at- 
tached to insula- 
tors on transposi- 
tion pins placed in 
special galvanized iron bracket, bolted with bronze expansion 
bolts to the roof of the tunnel. These brackets have been 
placed 50 feet apart. The maximum flow line in these tunnels 
for a number of years will be two or three feet below the 
level at which the brackets have been placed. 

This circuit continues through the tunnel and emerges through 
a similar type of cable on the north side of Fort Hill, thence 
on pole line and again into the tunnel under Bull and Break- 
neck Mountains, coming out at the uptake chamber of the 
Hudson River syphon on Breakneck Mountain. At this point 
the circuit is carried on a 30-foot chestnut pole line built down 
the steep face of the mountain, terminating near the shore of 


the river. The circuit is carried across the river through an 





Line Construction Scenes Along the Catskill Aqueduct 


Pole Line, Along the Route of the Catskill Aqueduct, Climbing The Pole Line as it Passes Around Storm King Mountain, Shown 
Breakneck Mountain—Ascent is About 700 Feet in in the Distance—Taken from Summit of Little 
the Distance of Ten Poles. Round Top at Cornwall. 


LS ee... ee 


Bracket Construction in Garrison Tunnel, Showing Iron Cross Arms’ View of the Aerial Pole Line Taken from the Summit of Little 
Fastened to Upper Part of Tunnel—Note Cable Through Round Top Looking West Over the Villages of Cornwall, 
Roof to First Bracket. Fifth Cliff and Vailsgate. 
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Telephone Men Raising a Steel Pole for the High Tension Transmission Line, 


11-pair No. 14 B. & S. gage triple paper insulated, lead covered, 
single armored submarine cable approximately 3,300 feet long. 
This cable enters pipe below the low water mark on both sides 
of the river, extends underground to concrete manholes, and 
thence through pipe up the first pole on each side of the river 
to a terminal box equipped with locknuts, which cross con- 
nects to No. 61 protectors equipped with copper blocks. 

From the west bank of the Hudson River, the circuit con- 
tinues on a pole line up the front of and along the north side 
of Cornwall Mountain—an extremely difficult piece of pole 
line construction. After leaving the rough country near the 
west shore of the Hudson, the line extends through more or 
less of a farming district until it arrives at what is known 
as the Bonticou Tunnel, which is another grade tunnel, where 
the bracket construction for carrying the circuit through the 
tunnel has again been used. After emerging from this tunnel, 
the telephone circuit continues on a pole line to the northern 
extremity of the Aqueduct system on the Ashokan Reservoir. 

In addition to the construction of a 
telephone transmission line, the con- 
tract also specified the furnishing and 
erection of special poles to be used 
for high potential power transmission. 
Inasmuch as these poles were to be 
set along the aqueduct right of way, 
parallel to the telephone line, and since 
it is intended ultimately to carry these 
and additional telephone circuits south 
from Croton Lake along the aqueduct, 
now occupied by a 44,000-volt power 
transmission line to Yonkers, and 
thence through subway to the Munici- 
pal Building in New York City, it was 
essential that the telephone line be pro- 
vided -with all known’ safeguards 
against damage to life and property, 
due to any possible exposure to or 
contact with the high-tension trans- 
mission lines. 

This protection was 
every jack and instrument station and 
at the switchboard. It consists essen- 
tially of: 

1. Seven-ampere fuses of the ex- 
plosion type in both sides of the line. 

2. A high voltage spark gap pro- 


provided at 


ae 


Temporary Entrance 








tector, bridged to the line and con- 
nected to ground. 

3. One ampere explosion type fuse 
in each side of the line. 

4. A high potential one-to-one ratio 
transformer, physically separating the 
station or instrument from the line. 

5. A low voltage spark gap substa- 
tion protector equipped with copper 
blocks. 

6. A wooden platform mounted on 
44,000-volt insulators .so placed that 
in order to use any instrument or jack 
station, the person must stand on the 
platform. 

7. Special 
metal parts connected to ground. 

In addition, two switches were in- 
stalled; one between the line and the 
first set of fuses in order to allow re- 


instruments with all 


pairs or renewals, with the protective 
equipment disconnected from the line, 
and another just ahead of the trans- 
former in order that it and the in- 
strument might be ordinarily disconnected from the line. A 
light wooden pole, with a hook at the end, was provided for 
the operation of these switches. 

The switchboard is located at the Ashokan lower gate cham- 
ber and is of the sectional unit type, magneto, equipped with: 
four cord circuits, complete with ringing and listening keys, 
10 line drops, with self restoring signals, one operator’s tele- 
phone set with suspended type transmitter and receiver, induc- 
tion coil and three gravity cells, a ringing circuit, containing 
a five-bar bridging magneto generator and buzzer and a night 
alarm circuit with batteries and bell. 

The most difficult pieces of construction under the entire 
contract were: The erection of the steel poles on Cornwall 
Mountain; the erection of the wooden poles on Cornwall 
Mountain; and the erection of the wooden poles on Breakneck 
Mountain. 

In all of these instances the aqueduct right of way is far 
removed from the traveled highway, and it was necessary to 








to Garrison Tunnel—From Pole on Right Cable Enters Tunnel. 
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convey these poles—the steel ones 
weighing 1,055 lbs. each—and other 
line material anywhere from one to 
two miles through rough and wooded 
country; also in all cases the aqueduct 
right of way is on a very steep, rocky 
and heavily wooded hillside. In the 
case of Breakneck Mountain, the pole 
line runs up and down the hill, but 
in the case of Cornwall Mountain, 
both the telephone and the power lines 
run along the side of the hill, which, 
in many place, is so steep that it was 
extremely difficult for the men to get 
any footing, preparatory to working. 





Telephones in China. 

There is some uncertainty, says U. 
S. Consul General George E. Ander- 
son, of Hongkong, in the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports, as to the im- 
mediate future of telephonic and tele- 
graphic development in China, espe- 
cially concerning telephones in and 
between cities, which is a matter of 
finance. The country’s telegraph sys- 
tem is owned by the Chinese gov- 
ernment and has been operated .with 
considerable success for several years, both in domestic oper- 
ation and in connection with cable and other foreign lines. Im- 
mediately after the revolution an expansion policy was de- 
termined upon by the government telegraph administration, 
comprising a supplementary telephone service to be owned 
and operated by the government and telephone extensions in 
various Chinese cities. 

The telegraph administration borrowed $2,500,000 gold 
from the Eastern Extension & Great Northern Telegraph Co. 
(the cable company with which it is most intimately con- 
nected in foreign business) to extend its telegraph lines and 
establishing certain telephone lines. Interest and payments 


Croton Gate House, 
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Where Water Flows 


Poles of Aerial Line Where Wires Go Underground Into Gate House. 
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Into Aqueduct Supplying New York City. 


are to be met out of current earnings of the administration 
in its foreign business. 

The use of the telephone in China is much more limited 
than the telegraph, although the Chinese take to the telephone 
with extraordinary readiness. Modern toll or long distance 
communication by telephone is almost unknown in China, the 
only exception being the line between Peking and Tientsin 
and several small lines used in connection with the dispatch 
of railway trains. Local telephone exchange systems are 
found only in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai and Canton. They 
are government owned and are operated as a part of the tele- 
The number of subscribers is not available, 

but the exchanges are small. 


graph system. 


As a part of its policy of extension, 
the Chinese government is increasing 
the use of the telephone as an adjunct 
to the main telegraph system, the tel- 
ephone being used to forward tele- 
graph messages from the ends of tele- 
graph lines to interior points not yet 
reached by telegraph. In the past two 
years considerable extensions have 
been made to the systems in Chekiang 
and Kiangsu Provinces in extending 
the local service from Shanghai, and 
in Hupeh, Yunnan, Shensi, Hunan, 
and Shantung Provinces. 

The program for the current year 
provides for extensions of the systems 
in Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichow, and 
Kwangsi Provinces, and in the next 
two years it is planned to extend these 
small telephone systems into Kwei- 
chow. Yunnan, Szechwan, and Kansu 
Provinces and to include Tibet and the 
New Dominion in them if possible. 
Much of this program, however, at 
present is uncertain in view of the 
political condition of the country and 
of the political considerations some of 
the proposed extensions will involve. 
Considerable actual improvement has 
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been made in many parts of the country, including points near 
Hongkong, however, and there is no doubt but that the gen- 
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eral work will be undertaken as soon as financial and other con- 
siderations make it possible. 

The United States has had little or no part in the con- 
struction or equipment of either the telegraph or telephone 
systems of China. The telegraph systems were introduced 
in the first place largely through the efforts of Danish in- 
terests, and nearly all of the extension work has been done 
by Danes, Swedes, Russians, or other north European people. 
Naturally north Europe instruments and materials have been 
preferred. 

In the way of telephone equipment, American instruments 
and materials are generally too high in price for the service 
demanded. American expert service is too high priced to be 
used in such work, as a usual thing, and this has operated to 
advance the interests of manufacturers in other nations. So 
far as local exchanges are concerned, the question of finance 
has entered in a controlling way and foreign instruments have 
been introduced in the new Canton exchange, for example, 
because the foreign concern selling them was in a position to 
finance the enterprise. Considerable Chinese equipment is 
being used, the product of government concerns in North 
China. 





Approval of Chicago Automatic Sale Withheld. 

The committee on gas, oil and electric light, of the Chicago 
city council has been again requested by the attorneys of 
the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. to take action look- 
ing to the approval of the proposed sale of the automatic 
system to the Chicago Telephone Co. for $6,300,000. Several 
months ago the committee voted not to consider the merger 
further until informed how much of the purchase price would 
be added to the capitalization of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
It was then contended that the payment of an excessive price 
would be an injustice to the subscribers of that company, as 
the next rate regulation would be based on the increased capi- 
talization. B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago Telephone 
Co., said at that time he could not tell to what use the auto- 
matic company’s equipment could be put until he had it in his 
possession six months, and therefore he could not state what 
its real value to the company would be. 

At the recent meeting the attorneys for the Illinois Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. requested that the committee go on 
record whether it favored a dual system of telephones. Alder- 
man Burns then moved that consent be given for the pro- 
posed sale. This was vigorously opposed by Alderman Merriam 
and two associates and the resolution as finally adopted read: 

“That it be the sense of this committee that the committee is 
opposed to a dual system of telephones, provided this action 
shall not bind the committee to anything relative to the facts 
and figures of the proposed sale.” 





Tri-State Independent Telephone Convention. 

The seventh annual convention of the Tri-State In- 
dependent Telephone Association, representing the Inde- 
pendent telephone interests of Mississippi, Alabama and 
Tennessee, will be held at the Southern Hotel, Jackson, 
Tenn., on May 19 and 20. The officers of the association 
are: W. H. Bryant, -Mobile, Ala., president; J. C. Dun- 
can, Knoxville, Tenn., vice-president; and W. N. Mc- 
Ange, Jr., Corinth, Miss., secretary. 

The committee in charge of arrangements is already active 
and plans will be announced shortly. The program is ex- 
pected to be unusually interesting. 





Meeting of Florida Association. 

W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, Fla. president of the Florida 
Telephone Association, advises TELEPHONY from Cincinnati that 
a good program is being arranged for the meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Ocala, Fla., on March 25th and 


lesth. 





Watchful Waiting 






The, Mexican Matter— Business Situation—The Independent Operator 


By J. C. Kelsey 


We have a new expression in the world. It is one full 
of meaning, too. It not only applies to Mexico, but to busi- 
ness and to the telephone situation as well. 








As you know, Mexico is in the process of civil war. It is 
really none of our business whether Mexico has a civil war, 
any more than it was England’s and France’s business when 
we had our Civil War. 


War has been called hell, and it costs, not only great quan- 
tities of money, but more precious still, great numbers of lives. 
As far as can be discerned, the only institution wanting war 
with Mexico is a group known as the Hearst papers. 

I think President Wilson should give the Hearst bunch a 
commission and send them to Mexico. But it is a safe bet 
that not one of Hearst’s editors would enlist, not even Hearst 
himself. All would stay home to save the country. 


We have heard a great deal about a foreign policy. How 
we should send a battleship to the relief of every rascally 
American in trouble, no matter where. 

Let people stay at home; let investors stay at home, where 
the laws are favorable. Why should any man, investing his 
money in a foreign country, have any consideration at all? 


As the Mexican matter stands, no man can say what should 
be done. 

A lot of irresponsible brigands are looting Mexico, just 
as the James boys once ran about America. They would have 
just as soon killed a Mexican as an American. No doubt the 
Mexican bandits feel the same emotions. Let Americans keep 
out of the way. 


It would take 200,000 men two years to clean up Mexico, 
and then it would not stay cleaned. 

It would cost $2,000,000 a day. And 20,000 men would either 
die or become crippled and diseased, and our pension rolls 
would receive a most handsome impetus. 

Do you want to pay war tax? Do you want your son, just 
budding into manhood, to plunge into Mexico and return, pos- 
sibly, some day crippled or ruined in health? Hardly. Let 
the jingo newspapers do the fighting. If necessary draft them 
into service and make them fight. 

This so-called National honor is more or less of a yellow 
newspaper creation, anyway. 


Watchful waiting is the word. And if watchful waiting will 
not do, then the troublesome country of Mexico will be thor- 
oughly whipped by a powerful hand, and our geographies will 
have to be changed. 


Watchful waiting has also an application to business. 

Business men seem to be always waiting for something to 
turn up. This seems somewhat of a fallacy, because business 
men do not create anything. 

Business men merely sell something, and it is the buyer who 
does the watchful waiting. 


The watchful waiting for the Currency Bill has been suc- 
ceded by watchful waiting for the names of the men to be 
appointed. After that, there will be more watchful waiting, 
waiting for some other fancied or imaginary evil. 

We have been watchfully waiting for the effect of the re- 
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duced tariff on the woolen industry. Lo and behold! The 
American Woolen Co. pays great dividends and we are in- 
formed that the tariff has little to do with the situation. Even 
the sugar beet industry reports that its troubles last year were 
due to weather, not tariff. 

In spite of the wail before election and before the passage 
of the bill, business goes on as usual. 


In almost every place, we have watchful waiting among 
telephone men, all waiting for the policy of the commissions. 

Illinois has recently gone on record for one telephone. Judge 
Thompson, the chairman of the commission, voiced his be- 
lief that the telephone was a natural monopoly. I wonder 
where we have heard this before? 

Anyway, they decided that a new company at Macon, IIL, 
was a nuisance. Yet the whole decision is abortive and use- 
less because the same crowd merely changed incorporation, 
and is going to cover the same territory as a mutual telephone 
company. , 


Right in the midst of our watchful waiting on the tele- 
phone situation, waiting for the Bell long distance lines, comes 
a bitter dispute between the government, the Bell company and 
the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia. 

The government installed a Bell board, but made a contract 
with the Independent for two trunk lines. Then the Bell com- 
pany refused to allow the Independent lines on its board. 

I do not know in what grounds, because Bell and Independ- 
ent lines meet on private branch boards in numerous cities. 


Anyway, it was taken to the attorney general, who referred 
it back to a man named Francis Fisher Kane, a United States 
district attorney. 

Before going further, what is your guess about Francis 
Fisher Kane’s decision? It was for the Bell company of 
course. : 

If F. F. Kane had te make a decision, it might have been 
different. Independents never have had the approval of the 
highbrows. 

Anyway the lion and the lamb have not yet laid down to- 
gether. 


Back in Roosevelt’s administration, there was an assistant 
secretary of the navy, named Newberry, an employe of the 
Michigan Bell company. 

After the Keystone Telephone Co. had spent $20,000 to build 
to the League Island Navy Yard, they were notified by the 
Rooseveltian assistant secretary that there was nothing doing 
—he had given the Bell an exclusive contract. 

Then came the fight for the two trunks on the Bell board. 

While in Pennsylvania recently, I was introduced to a Bell 
man, who immediately started to tell me how it had occurred 
to his company that Independents were no longer enemies. 

So interested was I in his talk about the alleged brother- 
hood of telephone men that I nearly missed my train. But 
the talk was all imaginary. We are still watchfully waiting 
for the brotherhood of telephone men. 


Another crowd, watchfully waiting, are the security holders 
of Rock Island railway. 

The Rock Island, in the hands of ambitious men, took over the 
Frisco railway. Then finally they had to relinquish the Frisco, 
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and the deed cost the security holders of Rock Island just 
$25,000,000. 

Here lies the cause of the serious losses in railway securi- 
ties. 

It is not a lack of sufficient freight rates, nor passenger rates 
either. It is the absorption of feeder companies at extrava- 
gantly high prices. 

Of course the bunch in control always manage to buy the 
feeders first, and at a low price. But when they take over the 
feeders, the price goes up many fold. It has just been dis- 
closed that Frisco financiers made $8,000,000 on the sale of 
feeders to that unhappy company. 

A restitution suit has been filed, but you know the principal 
feature of a law suit—watchful waiting. 


Rock Island stockholders must raise $18,000,000 between now 
and July, and if they do not produce, they will be entirely 
frozen out. 

Yet they arrest burglars and thieves and give them 
tences. 


sen- 


Missouri Pacific was nearly ruined by having the Wabash 
forced upon it. And Jay Gould traded his Union Pacific stock, 
earning 6 per cent., on even terms for Central Branch which 
earned nothing and never will. 

Today Missouri Pacific stockholders are watchfully waiting, 
too. 


While railway affairs are giving great concern to certain 
interests, we have rather a curious and hopeful sign. 

Public utilities are first to feel the improvement of business, 
and the last to suffer from depression. The revenues of light, 
power, trolley and telephone companies have increased steadily. 

The receipts of light and power companies have gained more 
than 50 per cent. Even trolley campanies have gained 33% 
per cent. And telephone companies have much more than held 
their own. 

There is less watchful waiting on the part of public utility 
stockholders than among other lines of industries. 


Have you ever heard this argument before? 

“Holding companies are a necessity, because they maintain 
highly specialized engineering departments and can make bet- 
ter purchases. 

“Indeed, the value of the highly efficient engineering de- 
partments of the big holding companies cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

“The small company, operating alone, cannot afford to meet 
the expenses of such an organization, but with the number 
of companies grouped together, the cost is apportioned so that 
it falls lightly upon each.” 


This is not the language of the Bell expert in justifying the 
414 per cent. paid to the parent company. It is the language 
applied to the holding companies now engaged in electric light 
and power work. But the arguments are about the same, and 
it looks as if other utilities beside the telephone are asking 
for rates based upon a universal rather than a local condi- 
tion. 

In our telephone world, universal service adds $10 to $15 
per telephone to the cost as when applied locally. Will they 
get away with it? Some more watchful waiting apparently. 


Big business is also watchfully waiting. There is much anti- 
trust legislation ahead. As usual, we hear that chaos will 
result if some of the bills pass. 

The principal argument advanced by the publicity hirelings 
of big business, is that America must hold her own in the 
world’s markets. And then we hear how well Germany has 
managed in her effort to make prosperity begin at the top, but 
we hear little of its failure. 
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The world’s markets can be reached as easily by small com- 
panies as large. The trouble so far with American business 
in foreign markets, has been their supreme indifference. 


What a change has taken place among the trusts! They use 
the word “co-operation” now instead of combination. It was 
once combination and the early promoters bragged about it. 

The administration at Washington is not mistaken in its 
attitude toward big business. America does not need it. She 
has but reason to fear it. 

Might has always made right, and our civilization is too 
young yet to trust any powerful combination or co-operation 
to behave. It will behave as it sees fit. 

“Meekly wait and murmur not.” That is the subject mat- 
ter of a church song I used to hear. 

I suppose it applied to the wrongs of the human race which 
were so manifest only a few generations ago. 

If Mexico thinks we are waiting with due meekness, some- 
one will err greatly. If the trust magnates think the public 
is meekly waiting and murmuring not, they will have a rude 
awakening. If the universal telephone trust thinks that Inde- 
pendent telephony is meekly waiting, they are making an awful 
mistake. 

No longer does the world turn the other cheek to be smitten. 


Independent telephony is watchfully waiting for some of the 
promises to be fulfilled. 

Woe betide any corporation that ignores a promise, espe- 
cially when such promises mean so much to themselves. 

The quietest man is usually the most dangerous when roused 
to action. 

Independent telephony today is quietly pursuing its way, 
but it is not doing it in meekness. Let no man fool himself 
on this score. 


Rome was not built in a day, and the world required six 
whole days. The benefits enjoyed by the public have not been 
obtained in a day. 

The telephone man has had a stormy life for many years, 
not only with a competitor who fought him with fanatical 
zeal, but with a rate of income too low to support him prop- 
erly. 

Today, the big competitor finds that it is not making a proper 
return, and in its analysis, it sees that the Independent oper- 
ator has a place. 


Accordingly our watchful waiting has been rewarded, or will 
be eventually. We waited watchfully and patiently for the gov- 
ernment to look over the situation. 

We waited for the Bell company to show some sign of ad- 
mitting some of their weakness, and for an acknowledgment 
of our right to engage in telephone matters. 

Nearly every hope has come to pass. 

I am waiting, watchfully, for the time when the telephone 
business will be purified of its inequalities; for free service, 
cut prices, and cut throat methods to be a thing of the past. 

I am waiting, watchfully, for a realization on the part of 
American Telephone that its factory policy is wrong, and 
really contrary to law; that this policy makes it strong enemies 
it would not otherwise have, if all conditions were equal. 

It is all very well for its officials to “poo poo” their enemies’ 
strength, but a man who has had telephone experience, well 
knows that his business is the most sensitive of all to assault. . 


It is a pity that telephone men are compelled to fight each 
other for sheer existence. We have one great common enemy, 
whose activity against public utilities never ceases: That is 
the public. 
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I am watchfully waiting for peace in telephone circles; for 
an era of constructive activity, when every sword of discrimi- 
nation is turned into a ploughshare. 

—EE—— 

Whether or not we watchfully wait for the wrongs of the 
world to remedy themselves, or strive to right them, the fact 
remains that the remedy will come. 

Wrongs are going out of date, not because they are im- 
moral, but because they are uneConomic. 

In other words, the wronging parties are only fooling them- 


selves. The joke is on them, as well as the penalty. 
It is said that everything comes to him who waits. The 
latest version is to be watchful while you wait. I guess the 


truth is that one must hustle while he waits. 


MORAL: Don’t try our patience too far. 


> 





Recent Developments in Denver Telephone Situation. 

Following the two recent important decisions in the 
Denver telephone litigation, handed down by Judge John 
H. Denison of the district court of that city, the special 
committee, known as the Schirmer Committee, which has 
been engaged for nearly a year in making an investigation 
of the service and rates of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has made public the report of B. J. Ar- 
nold, of Chicago, covering an appraisal of the property 
of the company, and a report of John B. Geijsbeek & 
Co., accountants, dealing with the financial operations of 
the comreny as determined by an audit of its books. 

The Arnold report gives the value of the Denver prop- 
erties of the company as follows: 


Cost New Present value 





Physical property within the city 
MO OE PINOT ooo ceeds vcsees $4,310,472 $3,064,328 
Cost of developing the business...... 181,771 181,771 
GREENS: heeiewinedseerveeeis 200,000 200,000 
Total value property ............ $4,692,243 $3,446,099 


The total revenue of the company for 1912 is given as 
$1,586,144, made up of exchange revenue amounting to $1,- 
318,363 and toll revenue of $267,782. There has been added 
to this amount $5,834 for free telephones to outsiders and 
officers of the company and for reduced rates to employes. 
It places the value of the service given the city in free 
telephones at $18,462 of which amount $9,269 is charged 
to “rights and privileges” account, leaving a balance of 
$9,193 by which its net revenues would be increased if the 
city paid for its telephones. 

The report names 7 per cent. as the amount of return 
and stockholders should be allowed on their investment. 
This amount taken from the gross value given above 
equals $328,457 to be deducted from the gross. After de- 
ducting 5 per cent. reserve and renewal fund and 5 per 
cent. interest, there is a balance of $259,586 available for 
dividends. The figures leave a surplus of $114,440 avail- 
able for distribution in the form of reduced rates in Den- 
ver, or a reduction equal to 13 per cent. 

The two decisions of Judge Denison were rendered re- 
spectively in the case brought by the people in the name 
of O. Clinton Wilson, a tax payer, asking an order requir- 
ing the Mountain State Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
show by what right it is occupying Denver’s streets and 
alleys, and in the case brought to enforce the terms of 
the Brown ordinance, which sought to reduce the com- 
pany’s rates and define the service to be rendered. 

In the first case the decision of the court sustained the 
reply of District Attorney John A. Rush to the company’s 
answer, at the same time overruling the company’s de- 
murrer thereto, and held the telephone company to be a 
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trespasser without the right to occupy the streets and al- 
leys of Denver. 

In the second case, which was conducted by James H. 
Brown, author of the Brown ordinance, the court assented 
to the objection of the company that the ordinance, 
though a license in name, is a franchise in law, and agreed 
also with the company’s contention that “the ordinance 
is void because of its ambiguity, uncertainty and obvious 
impossibility of enforcement and because, as an exercise 
of the police power, it is manifestly unreasonable.” 

In the decision holding the city to be a trespasser in 
the streets the court said, in part: 


It is claimed that the act of 1885 gives the right to main- 
tain and operate without the consent of the city. We do 
not assent to this proposition. It is said that the letter 
of the act will bear no other construction. This is doubt- 
ful. By section 5 the company is forbidden to erect any 
poles or extend any wires without the consent of the city 
authorities. If, then, the letter were to be exactly fol- 
lowed, the company could not extend or repair its plant 
without consent. Therefore it could not maintain or op- 
erate it. But we should not follow the letter, but the 
spirit. Aggers vs. People, 20 Colo., 348. 

The Colorado Telephone company in 1885 was practically 
the only company in the state. It was in occupation of 
the streets of Denver, either without right or under a 
right expiring with the life of the company. The propo- 
sition of the defendant is that the legislature by this act 
intended to destroy this limitation. We think not. It 
is impossible to hold that the effect of this act was to 
extend franchises which, by the policy of the law, had 
a definite and fixed duration. Applying those principles 
we must conclude that if the legislature had intended to 
make such extension it would have said so in plain lan- 
guage. 

Counsel for respondent push their argument to the ex- 
tent of claiming that any telephone company finding a 
telephone plant already constructed in any city may, under 
the terms of the act of 1885 or of 1907, appropriate such 
plant and maintain and operate it regardless of the will 
of the city, or its citizens, or of anybody except the owner 
of the plant; and that, therefore, the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in 1911, had the right to and did 
appropriate the plant of its predecessor and lawfully con- 
tinues to maintain and operate it, and that nobody but its 
predecessor has any right to object. 

The most reasonable construction of this act and of that 
of 1907, seems to the court to be that no consent was re- 
quired where one had already been given, and that a con- 
sent given, continued, subject to its own limitation. It is 
doubtful whether the act of 1885 was of any force in Den- 
ver, but if we assume that it gave the company a right 
in the city, we must say that that right expired with 
the original limit of the life of the company. 

It is urged by the respondent, with some force, that 
the act of 1907 was a new grant to it of a right extending 
at least until the expiration of its charter, which, at that 
time, had been renewed and has not yet expired. To this 
we do not agree. We regard the addition of the words 
concerning underground works as merely an affirmation 
of what was included in this grant of 1885, and, in any 
event, can regard it as no more than an enlargement of 
the act of 1885 and not as a new grant. The position of 
the company, therefore, is the same as if the act of 1907 
had never been passed. 


It is stated that the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. will appeal the foregoing case to the state 
supreme court and, if necessary, to the United States Su- 
preme Court and that the author of the Brown ordinance 
will appeal his case. 

The defeat of the Brown ordinance has been followed 
by considerable activity on the part of the Business Men‘s 
Association in the way of preparing a modification of the 
Brown ordinance, the endeavor being to retain the flat 
rate plan. The committee of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation declares that the Schirmer committee findings and 
recommendations, which favor the measured service basis, 
are wholly inadequate to meet the demands of their or- 
ganization or to furnish any material relief to the tele- 
phone users. 








The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


“We've been studying about these machines for ringing,” 
said the Doctor as Mr. Barrows came into the exchange for 
the regular evening meeting. “They look almost alike to us.” 

The three men, while waiting for Mr. Barrows, had been 
looking at some illustrations of machines in a catalog. 

“They are very much the same, except one is arranged as a 
consumer of current, and the other as a producer of it. This 
cne, called a motor, is in one sense an engine; that is, a 
mechanical device for producing motion, hence the name 
motor,” Mr. Barrows explained, arranging his desk for the 
evening’s conference. “The fuel it uses is electricity trans- 
mitted to it, or rather into it, by wires from a battery or 
generator.” 

“I’ve always wondered,” said Frank, “how the speed of an 
electric machine is controlled. On all engines, they have gov- 
ernors which open and close the steam valve.” 

“The same principle is applied to electric motors, although 
the mechanical application is necessarily different. We may 
say that an engine runs at a speed in a ratio to the amount 
of steam passing into its cylinders. A motor moves in a ratio 
to the amount of current which passes into or through its 


windings. For controlling this, we have what is known as a 
rheostat. These are used only where the current supply is 
variable. Also in cases of large machines where the current 


required to start the machine would burn out the coils before 
they could get into motion. That is why heavily loaded mo- 
tors must be started slowly. Small machines which get into 
action quickly do not require a starting box or rheostat.” 

“Then the flow of current is controlled at the power house?” 
queried the Doctor. 

“You have the idea. It also passes through fuses at vari- 
ous points, especially just before it reaches a machine of any 
sort.” 

“What determines the current required to run a machine?” 
the Doctor questioned. 

“It is determined by its design and the windings.” 

“What I am trying to get at, is the necessity for connect- 
ing these two machines. This catalog says the motor is 110 
volts, A. C. It also says the ringing machine gives 85 volts, 
a ag 

“That is correct,” Mr. Barrows answered. 
your idea.” 

“You only want 85 volts alternating current for ringing. 


O) 


“Go on with 
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Fig. 64. Circuit of Ordinary Battery Bell. 


You can get 110 off of any of these lights. Can’t you reduce 
the voltage through a coil or something to 85 and use it for 
ringing ?” 

“That brings up a point we have never considered in our 
discussions. We have considered the volt and the ampere but 
have not had occasion to touch upon another term used in 
electrical work and known as frequency. By frequency we 
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mean the number of cycles or periods executed by an alter- 
nating current in unit time, usually a second. 

“We have seen that we can change the voltage or pressure 
of an alternating current, by introducing resistance in various 
forms, generally termed transformers, but as yet we have no 
method of changing the frequency or the number of alterna- 


























tions, except by changing the speed of the generator. In light- 
+ 
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Fig. 65. Sketch of Bi-polar Machine. 


ing systems generally the frequency used is 3,600 cycles per 
minute, or 7,200 alternations. These reversals of the current 
follow so closely upon one another that the flicker of light is 
not noticed by the eye. Cut the frequency in half and the light 
would flicker or waver, as you may have noticed when for any 
cause the machine slows down while on a closed circuit. 

“When the machine is running at normal speed causing 7,200 
alternations per minute, we could reduce the voltage to 85. 
or use bells wound to carry the full voltage, but still we would 
be getting the full number of alternations per minute.” 

“Well, why not use it to ring with?” asked Frank. 

“That is just what I am coming to. The bell armature 
would not have time to vibrate; it would simply cling or 
freeze to the first pole that attracted it.” 

“But the door bell? He goes off from batteries already,” 
Germany. 

“Yes, but that is a different proposition. 
breaker, so to speak, like this (Fig. 64). You see we push 
the button A and close the circuit. This energizes the coils, 
which attract the armature B. That in turn opens the circuit 
at C. Thereupon the coils lose their power and release the 
armature which falls back, closing the circuit again. These 
operations cause the striker, attached to the armature, to ring 
the bell. This cycle is continually repeated until the key or 
button A is released.” 

“Why can’t telephone bells be run the same way 
Frank. 

“There are mechanical difficulties which make it imprac- 
tical, principally the capacity and resistance of the line.” 

“What frequency then do we require for ringing bells?” the 
Doctor inquired. : 

“Between 1,150 and 1,180 per minute.” 

“Then just how do we know we get it from the generators 
we use now?” 

“We don’t know, and we don’t get it with any degree of cer- 
tainty.” 

“How will we know when we get one of these machines?” 

“In the first place, the producing machine, or generator, is 
built to certain accurate measurements and is called a bi-polar 
machine (Fig. 65) because of having but two poles. One com- 
plete revolution of the armature produces one positive and one 
negative impulse.” 

“We often hear the word cycle used in connection with ma- 


We use a circuit 


Edy 


asked 
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chines. It gives it right here in the catalog.” said the Doctor. 
“In using the word cycle, we are going into what I have 
tried to avoid. I will try to make it clear, but we can forget 
it so far as telephone work in an exchange of this size is con- 
cerned. Perhaps this (Fig. 66) will make it clear to you. 
“Here I have shown in each case that what we mean by a 
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cycle, is the action of a given point on the armature with re- 
lation to the poles it passes in revolving. Starting from a 
point between the poles, as shown by the dotted lines leading 
out from the armatures, a cycle is completed when a given 
point, X, on the armature has passed one north and one south 
pole and reached the next dividing line.” 

“Then the first machine turns once around for each cycle?” 
said the Doctor inquiringly. 


“Yes,” 
“And gives one positive and one negative impulse to each 
cycle?” he continued. , 


“That is correct.” 

“Then a cycle consists of one impulse of each polarity 
“Yes.” 

“Then frequency means the number of cycles multiplied by 


2” 


two?” 

“No. Frequency is really synonomous to cycle. Take the 
machine with two poles for instance: We say we require a 
frequency of 1,165 for ringing purposes. We mean that we 
must run the machine at that many revolutions per minute, 
and in other words it makes that number of complete .cycles. 
The current alternates or reverses twice for each cycle so that 
the number of alternations per minute is twice the frequency.” 

“Then on the four-pole machine, we would run it at half 
the speed, say 580 revolutions, to get the same frequency?” 

“Yes, but we are getting into light and power work, and 
away from practical telephony,” answered Mr. Barrows. 

“IT guess I did have something else in my mind,” said the 
Doctor. “You see I do some studying between times. A few 
days ago, I started in to look into the X-ray and its applica- 
I ran across a diagram like 


tion. I guess I jumped too far. 
this.” 

“T will add a little to your artistic effort (Fig. 67) and 
adapt it to the machine drawings I have made, each line 


with its corresponding curves representing one revolution of a 
machine.” 

While this discussion was going on Frank had gone to the 
board to answer a call. Being in an irritable mood, he turned 
the generator crank with unusual vigor. After three attempts 
to raise the called subscriber, without success, he exclaimed: 

‘Confound that doctor! Why don’t he answer his telephone? 
Tomorrow he’ll be raising all kinds of a row, claiming we 
didn’t ring his bell,” and he gave the generator a final whirl. 

“And he might be right at that,’ Mr. Barrows commented, 
as he arose and went over to the board. “I think I can illus- 
trate a point right here. Frank has been running this gener- 
ator at a high speed, with the result I explained a while ago. 
The alternations of the current have been so rapid that the 
bell armature has not had time to act, so freezes against one 
core of the ringer.” 

Mr. Barrows then turned the generator at a steady, moderate 
speed. After the third attempt, the doctor answered. Upon 
inquiry they were advised that the bell had rung distinctly 
three times, but that there was no one in a position to answer 
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promptly. Frank’s attempts to raise the subscriber were simply 
an illustration of the general result of the use of the hand 
generator. When a special effort was made to raise a sub- 
scriber, it usually resulted in failure, for the very reason that 
excessive energy was expended in operating the generator. 

“You said in the beginning that the frequency or the num- 
ber of alternations per minute cannot be transformed or 
changed,” was the Doctor’s line of questioning after they were 
again seated around the table. 

“That was what I said. Resistance, introduced into the cir- 
cuit, will reduce the volume and strength, but the frequency 
remains unchanged. 

“T recall a case of induction which will illustrate my 
point. I was working in one of the metropolitan exchanges 
when we began to be annoyed by very heavy induction on-all 
our lines at certain irregular intervals. Of course we put it 
up to the electric light company. 

“They claimed their machines and transformers were in 
good condition. We threatened them with an injunction so 
their chief engineer came over to the exchange. He said he 
could prove to us that the disturbance was not caused by 
any of their machines, if we would notify him when the 
noise was on. This we did. 

“When he came again, he brought the necessary equipment 
to prove his statement. When he finished his tests, he had 
proved the fact that the machine causing the disturbance was 
running at a frequency of 1,800 cycles per minute. He said 
that in none of their powerhouses did they have a machine 
making less than 3,600. 

“With this clue to work on, the disturbing machine was 
found to be a new one operated by a manufacturing concern 
for power purposes. 

“T was going into some of the other questions the Doctor 
has propounded tonight, but guess we haven’t the time. Next 
week we will take up the transformation of current used for 
transmission and the matter of cross talk.” 

“T would like to know some time what this popularity you 
talk about is like,” said Germany. 

“Oh, you mean polarity. That is a term applied to the 
direction of the current flow. An electric current, as you 
know, seeks an opposite pole from the one at which it is gen- 
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Fig. 67. Current Curve, Cycle and Machine Revolution. 
erated. Therefore if we find a current seeking a south pole, 
we call it of negative polarity and if seeking a north pole, 
positive polarity.” 
“T guess I got him.” 
“All right, then, I guess we will pack up for the night.” 
(To be continued.) 





Hill City, Kan., Considers Municipal System. 

The question of taking over the two telephone systems 
in Hill City, Kan., and operating a municipal system is 
being agitated in that city to avoid the excessive rentals 
which may result if a proposal to consolidate the two sys- 
tems, now said to be under consideration by the compa- 
nies, is carried out. 















California Commission Analyzes Bell Company Contract 


Reaffirms Its Ruling in the San Jose Case Limiting the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 2™% Instead 


of 4% Per Cent. of the Gross Earnings of Its Subsidiary, the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and Gives Reasons 


The full text of the decision of the Railroad Commission of 
California in denying the application of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for a rehearing in the San Jose rate case has 
now been received. It deals mainly with the appropriateness 
of the payment of 4% per cent. of the gross earnings of the 
Pacific company to the parent Bell organization, a charge which 
is under investigation in several states. Testimony was taken 
on the application for rehearing on December 28 and on 
January 13 and 14. 


CoMMISSIONER ESHLEMAN’s OPINION. 


The final opinion is written by Commissioner Eshleman, who 
says: 

The main objection of the defendant and of its stock- 
holders to the decision heretofore rendered is directed against 
that portion of the decision which limits the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to 2%, instead of 4% per cent., which 
it secures under its contract for services performed. In the 
decision heretofore rendered, the commission took the posi- 
tion that inasmuch as this contract was between one corpora- 
tion, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and another 
corporation, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.—which 
latter corporation is controlled through stock ownership by the 
former corporation—the contract should be scrutinized with 
the utmost care, and if the amount paid by the Pacific company 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was found to be 
excessive, only that amount should be allowed as a charge 
against the operating expenses of the Pacific company, which 
is a reasonable compensation for what is actually done and the 
lowest reasonable amount for which such service could be 
performed. . 

The commission reached this conclusion because of the fol- 
lowing considerations: Of course it is too well established to 
need citation of authority, that any improvident or extrava- 
gant expenditure made by a public utility should not be allowed 
in its entirety when rates are to be fixed, but only that amount 
which reasonably and providently should have been expended. 
Under the peculiar facts of this case, and having in mind the 
far-reaching effects of the practice here in question, I con: 
sider it necessary to announce the position of this commission 
with reference to such practices in plain and unmistakable 
terms. 

Nowadays, the owners of property devoted to a public use 
in a business which is what is commonly styled a natural 
monopoly, are urging that such natural monopoly should be 
protected in its field of operation from competition, on the 
ground that competition divides the business and duplicates 
the property, thus producing a necessity for higher rates. On 
the theory that a natural monopoly, such as a telephone com- 
pany, can give getter service at lower rates to its patrons when 
operating alone in a field than can possibly be given when a 
portion of its business is taken from it and more property 
utilized in the particular field upon which an earning shall be 
required, these utilities urge that they should be permitted to 
operate free from competition. And this theory, upon which 
it is urged that natural monopolies shall be protected from 
competition, is justified on the ground of a benefit to the 
public. 

While this theory may be ever so sound, it does not lie in 
the mouth of a utility representative to urge such protection 
on the ground that such protection is good for its patrons, 
when, as a matter of fact, it does not accord to its patrons the 
benefits such monopoly is supposed to produce. The fact that 
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better service and lower rates usually are attendant on com- 
petition even between natural monopolies, naturally leads to the 
conclusion on the part of patrons of natural monopolies that 
the better service and lower rates are the result of such com- 
petition. Of course such is not the fact, because however 
low the rate and however good the service may be under 
competition between two agencies where one could do the 
work, the rate could be lower and the service better if the one 
were unmolested. This, of course, is capable of mathematical 
demonstration, but those of us who are engaged in public 
utility regulation have long ago lost patience with the conten- 
tion of the monopolist that his monopoly shall be protected on 
the ground that it affords a benefit to the public, when 
as a matter of fact, it brings about and is attended by added 
burdens upon the public, and too often results in management 
obiivious to the public welfare. Life is entirely too short 
to be utilized in trying to make natural monopolies do what 
they say they can and ought to do without competition. If 
their own self-interest does not lead them voluntarily to do 
that which they should do, they can not long expect the 
public to protect them when protection, instead of benefit- 
ing the public as patrons, rather subjects such patrons to abuses 
that do not exist under competition. 

I cannot urge too strongly upon the utilities in this state 
that are now protected by a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity, the fact that however sound this provision is in 
theory, if it does not work out in practice it will be eliminated. 
It can only be justified in the minds of the public on the 
ground that it is good for the public, and it can only be dem- 
onstrated that it is good for the public, if, as a matter of 
fact, the public can be shown benefits resulting from it. 

In very few cases has this commission refused to permit 
competition to exist, and in those cases we are beginning to 
be presented with charges that the agency thus protected 
from competition is becoming arrogant and forgetful of the 
rights of the public. Self-interest apparently makes the most 
potent appeal, and if utilities are to be so short-sighted that 
they can not see that self-interest requires as considerate 
and honest treatment of their patrons when there is no 
competition as is accorded when competition exists and in 
addition lower rates and better service, ther. some other method 
than regulation must be found to make them realize this fact. 
This results because this commission is not and can not be 
equipped with sufficient employees to watch every utility 
employe and scrutinize every utility practice in this state. 


Amounts PAtp FoR SERVICES RENDERED. 


What has just been said has a direct bearing on the case 
here presented, and led me to suggest to the representatives 
of the Pacific company and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., that it was not enough for them to show that the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph company, for the 4% per cent. 
which it pays, secures as much or more than it could secure 
elsewhere than from the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., but that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
getting no more out of the 4% per cent. than the amount 
for which it could reasonably perform the services rendered. 
For if such is not the case there would be brought about a 
result where it is attempted to justify a condition of monopoly 
on the part of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
while giving to it, the monopoly, the benefit which is supposed 
to be accorded to the public and which alone could give 
sanction to such monopoly. 
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The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. serves many localities in 
this state with electricity and gas. I merely take this com- 
pany as an illustration because of the extent of its opera- 
tions. Suppose that company‘instead of dealing directly with 
all of the municipalities within the territory served by it, 
should organize companies in each of such municipalities 
and then organize a holding company which would own 
the stock or a controlling interest in the stock of these local 
companies, and should sell its commodity in bulk to these 
subsidiary agencies which it controls and should arbitrarily 
fix the price which was ‘not the price at which the holding com- 
pany could afford to produce the commodity, but the price 
which the controlled company could be induced to pay. 


CONDITIONS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

Under the present condition the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., in a rate-fixing inquiry, shows what it costs it to pro- 
duce its commodity, but in the suggested instance such would 
not be the case, but the amount’ charged against the con- 
sumers would be that which the local company would have 
to pay for its electricity or gas and not the cost of pro- 
duction. Thus we have a condition exactly analogous to the 
one here where the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. con- 
trols the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and various other 
telephone and telegraph companies throughout the United 
States and performs for them certain services under contracts 
at rates dictated by itself. I submit that if this condition 
is to be permitted to exist, what it costs the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to perform the service which it actu- 
ally performs for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
the only thing which this commission ought to consider and the 
only thing for which either the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. or the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in face of 
the relation which exists between them, has a right to con- 
tend. 

This was the position taken in the original decision in the 
case before us, but nevertheless, finding it impossible to apply 
it in its entirety, we located all of the services which we could 
find are performed by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the San Jose area, and put upon that service the price 
for which these companies contend, and found that the amounts 
thus arrived at only equal 2% per cent. of the gross collected 
in the area in question. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., hereinafter called 
the American company, intervening as a stockholder, produces 
evidence along the line suggested by this commission, and at- 
tempts to show that it actually costs it to perform the serv- 
ices which it performs for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., hereinafter called the Pacific company, an amount approxi- 
mating that which it receives. 

The American company controls 20 companies and has its 
operations grouped into eight divisions: the New England 
division, the eastern division, the southern division, the cen- 
tral divison, the northwestern division, the southwestern di- 
vision, the mountain division, and the Pacific division. 

The Pacific division, wherein the Pacific company operates, 
includes California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and a part 
of Idaho. 

The bonded indebtedness of the American company amounts 
to $163,604,000, and it had outstanding on November 30, 1913, 
$344,606,400 par value of common stock. The bonds of this 
company bear interest at 4, 4% and 5 per cent. This company 
owes on notes $12,550,000 and pays thereon 5 per cent. on all 
but $1,500,000, and 5% per cent. on that amount. This bor- 
rowed money was used in the purchase of securities in the 
associated companies and in the purchase of telephone instru- 
ments, additions to long distance lines, and for working capi- 
tal. Most of the property of this company consists of the 
stock and bonds of its associated companies. The American 
company has regularly since 1907 paid 8 per cent. dividend 
on all of its stock and has in addition thereto been setting 
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aside certain amounts to surplus, averaging more than $3,- 
000,000 per year. 

The operation of this company is twofold. It carries on 
what it calls its long lines department, which consists of cer- 
tain long distance development, none of which is in the terri- 
tory of the Pacific company, and its general department, which 
controls and manages the associated companies. Slightly less 
than $50,000,000 is invested in its long lines department, leav- 
ing the remainder of the estimated value of its property, ap- 
proximating $560,000,000 in its general department. Regard- 
less of this fact it is in evidence that there are 4,090 employes 
of this company in its long lines department, while there are 
only 574 employes in the general department. The company 
has an income of approximately $300,000,000 per year, and it 
carries a surplus usually around $35,000,000. 

The American company and its predecessor, the National 
Bell Telephone Co., own the fundamental telephones covering 
the invention of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and those com- 
panies subsequently acquired other patents for improvements 
on telephones and transmitters. The American company had 
the telephones and transmitters manufactured and licensed them 
to companies formed in various portions of the United States. 
The payment for the use of the instruments was originally a 
flat sum per instrument or pair of instruments. Subsequently, 
on the 29th of November, 1902, there was substituted for the 
payment for the licensed instruments used by the Pacific com- 
pany a straight 4% per cent. of the gross income of the Pacific 
company. As far as the contract, which is the basis of the 
4% per cent. payment, is concerned, the only obligation which 
rests upon the Pacific company is the obligation to pay for 
the rental of telephones, and there is no legal obligation rest- 
ing upon the American company, so far as can be learned from 
the contract, requiring it to do more than furnish the licensed 
instruments. The practice has grown up, however, whereby 
the American company performs various other services in ad- 
dition to the mere rental of instruments forthe Pacific com- 
pany, and it is urged that these services are of such a nature 
that the 4% per cent. is justified. 

The general department, in which there are but 574 employes, 
is the department which alone performs these services. It is 
in effect an organization of advisors who supervise the various 
departments of the local companies. For such advice and the 
other services heretofore referred to, the American company 
received in 1912 from the Pacific company, $728,189.68. It is 
urged that the services are very valuable to the Pacific com- 
pany and costly to the American company; and there is evidence 
that the services performed are both valuable to the Pacific 
company and expensive to the American company, but they 
are of such a general nature that it is impossible to compute 
them, It is apparent, however, that the expense of the busi- 
ness management of this holding company is also, by the 
method here involved, saddled upon the local companies. 

Aside from the admitted services performed by the Amer- 
ican company it is in effect a banking and bond house carry- 
ing a large surplus and loaning the same to its subsidiary com- 
panies when needed, but replenishing it from the revenues re- 
ceived from the dividends on the stock which it holds in 
the subsidiary companies and from the 4% per cent. which it 
secures from them. Likewise, it holds stocks and securities of 
these local companies, and the business administration which 
would be necessary to take care of this tremendous fund would 
appear to require many of the employes in the general depart- 
ment whose services are, under the arrangement here in force, 
charged up against the subsidiary companies. 


GENERAL AND LonG LINES DEPARMENTS, 

The fact that the long lines department, using one-tenth the 
property, has ten times as many employes, shows the difference 
between the kind of an organization represented in the general 
department and that represented in the long lines department 
(Concluded on page 50.) 












Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 

Dear Ben: This will reach you about the time you are 
pulling up stakes for Podunk. Sorry you couldn’t get 
here to meet Doc, but guess you were right in your de- 
cision to stay and see the finish of a bad job. Am glad 
you looked at it that way. It must be some satisfaction 
to you, after all the years of continuous worry from 
minor criticisms of your work, to have such a favorable 
report made on the toughest job you tackled. In my 
cpinion, it has been a good job in more ways than one. 

In the first place, you went at it with the idea in your 
head you did not know all there was to know about it. 
A: other times you were over-confident. Well, it’s all 
over now, but you won’t find any fewer worries here than 
in the work you have been doing. You know little about 
the job we are undertaking and I don’t know much more. 
So we will probably make a few mistakes to start with. 
It is going to tie every cent we have into a hard knot. 
Doc would have financed the game, but I didn’t want 
things too easy. 

For a finish I’ll tell you about Doc’s blowout. It was 
a holiday in this township. After digging up over $1,200 
every one contributed provisions for about three families. 
They came from everywhere and beyond, in autos, wag- 
ons and drays. For a hilarious jamboree from morning 
’til midnight, you never saw anything like it. But it was 
an orderly crowd, at that. Outside of disfiguring the 
landscape around Doc’s place, everything went off smooth- 
ly. 

They broke down the front fence early in the day and 
at night the boys were given full sway and built a bon- 
fire, kindled from that same front fence. The back fence 
was added, and nearly every one was called upon for a 
final contribution of barrels and chicken coops. They 
came down as far as my place—a good half mile—and col- 
lected a good wagon load of stuff. They heaped that pile 


until they had a blaze that you couldn’t get near enough 


to throw on any more fuel. 

But what do you suppose became of that twelve hun- 
dred and eighty good sound dollars? Doc Hackney had 
it in charge, and was held up and forced to split even 
with the committee of the women folks. They compro- 
mised and went to the city together. 

Hackney did himself proud by selecting a fur-lined 
overcoat, just suitable for a Santa Claus, and a fine silk 
hat. Then with the loose change, $50 or so, he brought 
along a gold headed cane, suitably engraved. The women 
folks fell in line and brought out a seal-skin coat. They 
had to dig up a few extra cartwheels to get just what they 
wanted, but they did it without grumbling. 

You won’t see a more genteel old couple on board the 
liner that sails from New York next Thursday. Of course 
they can’t display their winter wear just yet, but it will 
be winter somewhere on their trip. 

You wouldn’t believe it, but old Doc was as stubborn 
as usual. We had hoped for one of his most finished dis- 
plays of grouchiness, but were disappointed. He was as 
jolly and cheerful as anyone on the job. Bill Skyles re- 
marked that “he’d be no further use, because his natural 
spirit was broken.” 

He did blow up once, just for a moment, when he told 
the crowd, as many as could hear him, that if they didn’t 
quit eating, they’d want more medicine than the drug- 
gists could furnish on short notice. 

Well, Ben, I’ll expect you here in about ten days. Sorry 
you will not see Doc. I'll miss him a lot, I can tell you. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 
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Kiddies and Julia are all right and look forward to 
your arrival with as much expectancy as myself. 

Your Uncle Dick. 

[Postscripr To THE READERS OF TELEPHONY: With 
this letter, the writer of Uncle Dick’s letters regretfully 
lays aside his pen. For more than a year, he has tried 
to picture for your information and entertainment, the 
various courses of line construction, both past and mod- 
ern methods. 

Uncle Dick and Doc Stuver are two characters from 
actual life and but little overdrawn. They are really the 
people from whom we learn the honest, prosperous ways 
of life. They can be found in the common walks on every 
hand and, if we are not too self-centered, we can see them. 

Twice during the composition of the letters, the writer 
has been forced to lay aside his tools by which he earned 
his daily bread, even on the shore of the river which 
divides this life from eternity. At one time the beckoning 
phantom held no terrors: it seemed inevitable and best. 
Yet to the most depressed of us, there is something in life 
which fills us with a longing to continue on and on. It 
may be simply the assurance that his work is not in 
vain, 

An occasional word in TELEPHONY has cheered me 
mightily from time to time. This is not meant in a 
vain glorious sense. For instance, if you aim your rifle 
at a deer, you want the assurance that the gun will carry 
to the mark. It was so with Uncle Dick. He aimed his 
stories at TELEPHONY’s readers and it was re-assuring to 
know that some of them, at least, carried true. 

So we will bid farewell to Uncle Dick with his out- 
spoken faith in things progressive, and to Doc Stuver, sailing 
the oceans with a faith as strong but shielded by a caprice of 
character. But the great tide of progress has even swept him 
from his moorings. 

It was but yesterday that Time said to 1913—‘Pass on— 


next!” The Author. 


Follow-up Letters for Delinquent Subscribers. 
We are taking the liberty of sending you a copy of a 
letter which we call our “Turn the Delinquent’s Into Cash” 
letter: 





Dear sir: 

We notice by our rental book that your account for tele- 
phone service to January 1, 1914, is $———. 

The account is several months pqst due. 
perhaps, you had overlooked it. 

As we have a great many of these small accounts which 
do not mean much to each of you, but which all together 
mean the money necessary to conduct our business and 
make possible the service we are rendering you, I am 
writing you personally. Won’t you please make out your 
check for the sum and mail it to me immediately? 

Don’t bother to write—I know how these oversights oc- 
cur. Just pin your check to this letter and mail it to me 
in the self addressed envelope enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 


We thought, 


Recently we mailed this letter to 17 delinquents and the 
addressed envelope enclosed with it, came back with a 
check pinned to the letter in 11 cases. 

We had prepared another letter to be used in case the first 
letter was not effective. We have had little occasion to use 
this letter as the first one usually produced the desired 
result. 


We wrote you several days ago requesting a remittance to 
cover your account. Evidently the letter did not reach you, 
as we have received neither remittance nor reply. 

As our rental bills are payable monthly,. we are at a loss 
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to understand your attitude in this matter. Perhaps you 
have a satisfactory reason for delay in payment. If so, let 
us know at once and the matter will be adjusted promptly. 

At any rate you, as a business man, will appreciate the 
fact that, unless we have a satisfactory reason for your ac- 
tions, it will be impossible for us to permit your account 
to remain in this condition. 

Please explain why you have not made payment, or send 
us a check by return mail. 

Yours very truly, 


This letter was used on parties who failed to respond to 
letter No. 1, in the case previously mentioned, and it got the 
cash from all of the 11 who failed to respond to the 
first appeal. 

D. O. Hazelton, general manager. 

The Dalhart Telephone Co. 


Dalhart, Tex. 





Joints Cut from Farmers’ Lines. 

Under separate cover I have sent you a bunch of rusty 
joints which we cut out of our wire lines in rebuilding the 
past year—these are only a few of those cut. This system 
is one which the farmers built. 

We had a hard job in raising our rates in the country from 








Many Styles of Joints and One Good One. 


$5 per year to $1 per month on ground circuits but, now with 
our present service, we are getting more business than we 
can take care of easily. Inclosed find also a sleeve joint like 
the ones we are now using. 

H. C. Marsh, President, 


Shirley, Ind. The Shirley Telephone Co. 





Quick Time in Replacing a Pole. 

On February 17, I hauled one 25-foot, class A cedar pole 
from Milton out into the country, 4% miles; dug a hole 5 
feet deep through 18 inches of frozen ground; set the pole; 
untied eight No. 12 and two No. 8 wires; transferred a 10- 
pin cross arm (35 lbs.) and 10 wires from the old to the new 
pole; tied in the ten wires; took down the old pole, and re- 
turned to the station, all in four hours. 
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All the work was done by myself, the only expense con- 
nected with the job, being my wages for four hours and a 
horse for the same time. Who can beat this? 

J. B. Harker, section lineman, 


Milton, Wis. A. T. & T. Co. 





A Topical Card Index. 


In connection with my work I have occasion to refer to 
files of TELEPHONY from time to time and to facilitate the 
locating of material, I have prepared a topical index which I 
find to be of much value. Thinking this might be of some 
interest to you, I am sending you a few specimen cards from 
this index. 

La Fayette, Ind. R. V. Achatz, Purdue University. 

The cards sent by Mr. Achatz are made out as follows: 
FINANCIAL. 

How to Make a Market for Home Telephone Securities. 

Requisites for Success—How to Dispose of Securities— 
Kinds Which Meet Most Favor—Paper Read Before Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America—W. F. Goodrich 
(LaCrosse, Wis., Telephone Co.), TELEPHONY, Vol. 66, No. 5, 
Jan. 31, 1914. 

HISTORICAL. 

Recollections of the Birth and Babyhood of the Telephone 
—Address to the Telephone Pioneers of America—Thos. A. 
Watson, TELEPHONY, Vol. 65, Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21, Nov. 1 
8, 15 and 22, 1913. 

PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE. 

Some Economics of Private Branch Exchange Installa- 
tions—Study of Relative Merits of Automatic and Manual— 
John H. Finley, TEtEPHoNy, Vol. 63, No. 22, Nov. 30, 1912. 





Merit System for Employes at Clay Center, Kan. 


Employes of the Clay Center Telephone Co., of Clay 
Center, Kan., who have been employed by the company 
during the entire year, will at the end of the year be paid 
sums equal to five per cent. of their salaries from March 
1 to December 31, if, in the opinion of the manager, G. M. 
Stratton, they have attempted to improve the service and 
work to the best interests of the company. 

In order to receive benefit of this offer each employe 
will be expected to make an honest effort. to make his or 
her branch of the service more efficient and satisfactory. 
This offer is made with the suggestion that it pays in the 
end to please the patrons. 


For Government Ownership Advocates to Answer. 

I have been an interested reader of the discussions concern- 
ing the different proposals in the matter of the federal gov- 
ernment owning various systems, and in particular the tele- 
graph and telephone systems of the country. Now, may I ask, 
under what section of the constitution do all the advocates 
of government ownership base the legal right of the govern- 
ment to buy and operate the telephone and telegraph systems 
of the country? 

If clause 3, section 8, which says, “To regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes,” is cited, it will be apparent that a great 
deal of argument will be necessary to support the contention; 
and a great stretch of imagination to bring the meaning of the 
clause up to the scope of monopolizing a section of commerce. 
Yet I understand that most advocates, who have given con- 
sideration to the fundamentals in the matter, have deemed this 
clause sufficient. 

However, the question will come up, sooner or later, and as 
the readers of TELEPHONY are very seriously interested in 
it, the undersigned, as a matter of curiosity, as well as gen- 
eral reasons, would like to see a concise and logical answer 
to the question put in TELEPHONY. 

Washington, D. C. 





A. P. Connor. 


The Different Classifications of Telephone Service 


Division of Service into Residence and Business—Origin of Higher Charges for Business than Residence Tele- 
phones—“*Value of Service” as Basis for Classification to Determine Charge 


Versus Cost of 


By L. C 


In the common vernacular the telephone service rendered 
by the supplying company is divided into two classes, namely, 
“business” and “residence.” There is also another classification 
that may appear to be a division of service but which is, in 
reality, a classification of the amount of equipment demanded 
by the consumer. It is in fact a classification of demands. The 
consumer’s demand may be for a single line, a party line, 
a private branch exchange or a private line. This classification 
is one of equipment and is made upon the different class or 
amount of equipment demanded by the various consumers. 
Care must be taken not to confuse the classification of demands, 
with the classification of service, as is so often thoughtlessly 
done by the majority. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICE. 


Each class’ of equipment may be used to render “business” 
or “residence” service. Thus a single line, a private branch 
exchange or a private line equipment may be used for a busi- 
ness consumer and for a residence consumer; and with a 
party line equipment, part of the consumers may be “business” 
and part “residence,” or all the consumers may be “business,” 
or all “residence.” In the following discussion the classifica- 
tion of service and not the classification of demands will be 
considered. 

The feature distinguishing a business consumer from a. resi- 
dence consumer is the premises in which the station instru- 
ment is located. The Wisconsin Railroad Commission (Vol. 
2, p. 544, in a decision given out June 12, 1908, states that: 

“Where the place of business and the residence of a sub- 
scriber are in the same premises and no telephone is installed 
in the place of business, the business rate should be charged 
for the telephone installed in the residence.” 

This appears to be a mere arbitrary rule based upon former 
custom and present day practice, and without proper analysis 
of the costs incurred in rendering the service. 

The common practice of making a higher charge for the 
service of a telephone located in business premises, than for 
one located in a residence, or premises used for residential 
purposes, undoubtedly was instigated by the promoters during 
the early stages of the art of telephony through the practice 
of obtaining only consumers having places of business. As 
seen from the early history of the telephone, its first com- 
mercial use was to provide a means of communication between 
six Boston banks. The idea that the telephone was a busi- 
ness convenience and necessity, prompted the early promoters 
to establish only the one class of service. But as soon as the 
many advantages of the telephone became known to the con- 
sumers, there was a demand for it in the residences of those 
having telephones in their business establishments. 


There was very little need for a telephone in the majority 
of houses. The telephone companies saw that by placing a 
telephone in many houses, they could force the butcher, the 
baker, the grocer and other merchants to take telephone serv- 
ice. Thus the old one-way telephone, commonly known as 
the “kitchen ’phone,” was used as an entering wedge, not only 
to obtain more of the so-called residence consumers but to 
cause competing business firms to become business consumers. 
This “kitchen ’phone” was a business convenience to talk to 
the grocer, butcher, baker, etc., but the personal convenience 
of a social visit over the telephone could be enjoyed only by 
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Supplying Service 


. Tomlinson 


those having a business or a residence telephone. Hence the 
“kitchen ‘phone” gave way to the more convenient residence 
telephone having a greater charge as well as added social and 
economical uses. 

The reader must always remember that there is no physical 
difference between the equipment supplied by the telephone 
company for a residence or business telephone—the same sta- 
tion instruments are used in both classes. To use the ordi- 
nary telephone phraseology; the service wire, line wire, cable 
pair, lightning protector, cross connecting wire, answering jack 
and multiple jacks, all are the same for both classes. There is 
no difference in the central office equipment or station appara- 
tus. In the manually operated systems, the calls are answered 
by the same girl in the same way and on the automatic system, 
they are made by the same kind of apparatus in the same 
manner in both classes. 

A convincing illustration of this lack of difference between 
the equipment of these two classes of service, is that of a phy- 
sician who had a telephone placed in his residence. He paid 
the same charge as other residence consumers until the sup- 
plying company discovered the nature of his business and that 
he consulted patients in the same room in which the telephone 
was placed. Then he was required to pay the charge demanded 
of the business class of consumers. No change was made in 
the physical equipment, the only change was made upon the 
company’s books by the supplying company’s staff of bookkeep- 
ers. 

The demand is the same for both classes and therefore the 
demand expenses are the same. The maintenance expenses 
of the physical equipment are also the same for both classes. 
The remaining expense is that caused by the calls that origi- 
nate at each consumer’s station. Some people have always 
held that the number of calls originating at a business tele- 
phone, is greater than the number originating at a residence 
telephone. This is true for some classes of business, but there 
are a great many classes where it is not true, as is shown in 
the case of Payne, et al., vs. Wisconsin Telephone Co., Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission Report, Vol. 4, page 57, decided 
August 3, 1909. The commission says: 

“As a matter of fact, the residence telephone, in cost of 
original installation, maintenance and return upon investment, 
probably is more expensive to operate than the business tele- 
phone.” 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission further states in Vol. 
2, page 542, in a decision of June 12, 1908, that: 

“The classification of telephone subscribers into ‘residence’ 
and ‘business’ subscribers, with higher rates for the latter than 
for the former, is lawul and permissible, not only from the 
point of view of the greater cost of providing the business 
service, but also because of the co-ordinate principle that a 
lower residence rate is necessary in order that a sufficiently 
large number of subscribers may be secured to make the tele- 
phone valuable to business subscribers. Great care 
should be exercised in all classifications 1n order to avoid un- 
just discrimination.” 

Tue BAsIs OF CLASSIFICATION. 

From these findings of the commission, there appears to be 
a strong sentiment toward the “value of the service” to the 
consumer as the basis of classification. This principle is fur- 
ther illustrated in the case of Olson, et al., vs. Wisconsin Tele 
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phone Co., Wisconsin Railroad Commission Report, Vol. 3, page 
450, decided April 23, 1909, in which the commission says: 

“The primary classification between business and residence 
subscribers seems to be based, largely upon the principle of 
the value of the one class to members of the other class, and 
the sub-classification of each such main division is made to 
depend largely upon the extent of the facilities placed at the 
subscriber’s service.” 

Also in the case of B. B. Tighe, et al., vs. Clinton Telephone 
Co., Wisconsin Railroad Commission, Vol. 3, page 136, decided 
December 2, 1908, it is stated: 

“The value of the service to the subscribers is difficult to 
measure. Exactly what the value of the telephone 
service is to each individual in each class of subscribers, is 
partly a matter of subjective estimate.” 

This same idea is brought out in the case of Payne, et al., vs. 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., referred to previously. There the 
commission says: 

“The proposition seems to be so well established as to be 
almost axiomatic, that the business telephone must bear more 
than its proportionate share of the expense in order that there 
may be residence telephones; theoretically, at least, the resi- 
dence telephones add value to the service of the business tele- 
phones, so that, from the standpoint of the value of the serv- 
ice, business subscribers may have no cause to complain. 

The favor shown to residence subscribers may have had its 
origin in a plan of calculated discrimination, attempted to be 
justified on the grounds of value to the consumer.” 

In the case of Davis, et al., vs. Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission Report, Vol. 4, page 373, de- 
cided December 31, 1909, is found the statement: 

“Petitioner also maintains that the practice of charging a 
higher rate for business telephones than is charged for residence 
telephones, is an unjust discrimination. This allegation chal- 
lenges the entire system of classification of telephone subscrib- 
ers in pratically every exchange in the state and in the United 
States.” 

It is evident from these quotations that the Wisconsin: Rail- 
road Commission allows a classication of telephone service 
into “business” and “residence,” upon the theory of the greater 
“value of the service” to that class of consumers which has to 
pay the highest charge. In the case of Davis, et al., vs. Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., it is clearly set forth that the total cost 
of rendering the service is greater for the residence consumer 
than for the business consumer, and after having brought these 
facts to plain view, the commission continues to allow the un- 
just and objectionable discrimination to go on. 

It appears, from the meager information obtainable and from 
the court decisions upon this subject, that the only feasible 
basis for this classification, after considering all of the physi- 
cal elements that might enter into the subject, is the doctrine 
of charging the consumers, who use telephone service in con- 
nection with their business, all they can be made to pay for 
the service and charging the consumers who have the telephone 
in their place of residence, all they will pay and remain con- 
sumers. 

Cost vs. VALUE OF SERVICE. 

In other words, the classification of the telephone service 
into business and residence, is based upon that objectionable and 
unjustifiable doctrine of the “value of the service” to the con- 
sumer and not on the cost of rendering the service. Allowing 
the supply company to charge “all the traffic will bear” on ac- 
count of the “value of the service” is the foundation, the bed- 
rock upon which the theory of classification of service into 
“business” and “residence” is built and maintained. 

When the right of the supplying company to charge “all the 
traffic will bear” on account of the “value of the service” is 
removed and the charge for supplying the commodity or serv- 
ice is based upon the total costs, the supplying company will 
have no desire to have two classes of service because they 
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will be in all respects meaningless and only create an added 
bookkeeping expense. 

This classification is not justifiable with the demand sys- 
tem of charges, because the demand of equipment is the same 
for a “business” as a “residence” telephone. There is no dif- 
ference in the kind or amount of equipment used. 

With the quantity system of charges, the “residence” con- 
sumer is charged for the quantity of service used in just the 
same manner as the business consumer. There is no difference 
between a call originating in the office of a business establish- 
ment and one originating in a place of residence; both re- 
quire the same amount of equipment and labor. Therefore 
the classification is not justiable when the quantity system of 
charges is used either. 

As there has never been a practical system of charges hav- 
ing only the time element of costs as a base, there is no way 
of knowing whether the classification would be applicable and 
justifiable here or not. The supposition is that it would not. 

As the classification of service is not justifiable with the 
monadic system of charges, it would under no consideration 
be justifiable with the dyadic system of charges, because the 
dyadic systems have as a base two of the principles or elements 
of cost upon which the monadic systems are formed, and, as 
the triadic system of charges has as a base all three principles 
or elements of cost, the classification would likewise be un- 
justifiable in this case also. 





Blizzards East and West Cause Heavy Damage. 
The storm which struck the eastern states on March 1 
is described by New York and Brooklyn papers as the 
worst blizzard since 1888. Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies suffered serious damage. On March 5 F. H. Beth- 
ell, vice-president of the New York Telephone Co. said: 


The severe storm of Sunday night was the worst, 
from a telephone standpoint, that has visited this ter- 
ritory in more than 15 years. The telephone service of 
Manhattan and the Bronx and the greater part of Brook- 
lyn suffered practically no damage, because here the wires 
are all underground. In the outlying sections of Queens 
about 1,500 telephones were put out of service. Out on 
Long Island practically no damage had been done. 

New Jersey bore the brunt of the storm and 3,000 poles 
went down and 30,000 telephones were put out of service. 
Communication to the towns along the Jersey shore and 
many towns in the northern part of the state was inter- 
rupted. 

In Rockland county about 1,300 telephones were put out 
of service, and on the toll line from Nyack to Suffern about 
200 poles went down. On what is known as the Hudson 
division of the company—that is, territory on either side 
of the Hudson river, North of Rockland and Westchester 
counties, and extending west as far as Binghamton— 
the storm put about 100 trunk circuits out of service, near 
Albany; and in Albany and Schenectady about 1,200 tele- 
phones were out of service. In the central and western 
part of the state, the damage was very slight. 

Communication to most of the nearby New Jersey points 
has been re-established, and service was restored on 600 
telephones in Rockland county, and 1,500 telephones in 
New Jersey yesterday. Today it is expected that service 
will be restored on more than 3,000 telephones in New 
Jersey alone. 

We have a big force of men out in the field. For in- 
stance, in New Jersey alone, there are 1,000 men at work, 
and the service is being restored as rapidly as conditions 
permit. : 

The storm was a costly one to the wire-using com- 
panies, the total damage to the New York Telephone Co. 
being probably somewhere in the neighborhood of $300,- 
000. 


Eastern papers are making the losses sustained by this 
storm an object lesson of the desirability of having all wires 
underground and in this connection it is pointed out that 
despite the devastating storm which prostrated thousands 
of miles of overhead wires, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington have enjoyed uninter- 
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rupted long distance telephone connection by reason of 
the recently completed underground circuits of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

It is already announced that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. will spend more than $1,000,000 to prevent a repetition 
of such a blockade of traffic as resulted from the recent 
storm. This will be accomplished by putting underground 
the company’s entire telegraph, telephone, signal, .and 
train dispatching wire system between Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Losses as the result of unusual storms have not been 
confined to the east. Reports from Nebraska show large 
losses from a severe blizzard in that state. “Our loss,” 
said Manager Hurtz, of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., “will be in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
In every instance our follow up reports are more dis- 
couraging than the first. More than 1,000 poles are down 
on our lines. This will mean a loss of from $15,000 to 
$30,000, according to how many must be temporarily re- 
placed. This is not the greatest item. About 10,000 miles 
of wire that was stretched by the weight of the sleet will 
have to be pulled out and straightened. This will mean 
$5 a mile or a total expenditure of $50,000. In addition, 
there will have to be a replacement of many miles of 
wire that is down and trampled in the snow.” 

The southern end of the territory of the Lincoln com- 
pany was the hardest hit. This territory embraces some 
fifteen counties. “There is a possibility that all wires in 
this part of our territory may require overhauling,” said 
Mr. Hurtz. 

In Kansas nearly every telephone line in the state is 
declared to have suffered more or less damage and the 
losses to some companies are heavy. The snow and ice 
froze on the wires and the high winds aided in wreck- 
ing the lines which were unable to withstand the exces- 
sive weight and pressure. 

The loss of the United Telephone Co., of Concordia, 
Kan., exceeded $25,000. One thousand poles between Ab- 
ilene and Detroit are reported to have blown down. In 
many places, there were so many poles blown down that 
linemen were forced to brace them temporarily that traf- 
fic might be resumed. In many places the lines fell across 
railroad lines or public highways and it was necessary to 
cut the wires. 

A similar amount of damage was done to lines between 
Beloit and Clay center. Telephone men report 900 breaks 
in two wires between Ellsworth and Brookville, a distance 
of 22 miles or an average of 41 breaks per mile. The 
line from Salina to Lincoln was out of service for a week 
and similar obstructions in service is reported in all lines 
in that part of the state. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. wire, used by the Asso- 
ciated Press and by the Bell telephone company, also suf- 
fered much damage and officers of the Associated Press, 
in Topeka, were without Associated Press service for two 
days. 





Burleson Commission Reports on Government Ownership. 


Postmaster General Burleson has made public the re- 
port of a commission appointed by him to collect data 
on the feasibility of a government-owned system of tele- 
graphs and telephones. The report of the commission 
presents the tentative draft of a bill providing for the 
taking over of the private lines, and submits all the data 
collected during the eight months’ inquiry. In his state- 
ment Mr. Burleson says: 

“President Wilson has expressed no opinion or inten- 
tion regarding government ownership of the telegraph 
and telephone and it is noteworthy that the suggestion 
is made in the report submitted that the tentative draft of 
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the bill proposed be submitted to economists and au- 
thorities on public utilities with a view of securing valu- 
able assistance in duly safeguarding the interests of the 
government and of the owners of the properties affected.” 

The tentative bill directs the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to institute condemnation proceedings for the 
acquiring of the telephone systems. The bill does not in- 
clude the telegraph companies, as the post office depart- 
ment commission holds that a government telegraph 
system can be set up by attaching telegraph instruments 
to the copper telephone circuits. Should the telephone 
companies be dissatisfied with the findings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, they under the bill have 
the right of appeal to the federal circuit courts. 

While it is made clear that President Wilson has thus 
far refrained from committing himself on the project, 
Postmaster General Burleson’s statement has created the 
impression that the administration may get behind the 
movement in the next session of congress, provided pub- 
lic opinion in the country is sufficiently convinced by that 
time that the proposal is a good one. 

The report makes the following comment: 


Government ownership of the electrical means of 
transmitting intelligence is brought to the attention of 
the American people in 1914 with the indorsement of 
nearly every postmaster general since the civil war, with 
a score of favorable reports by committees of congress 
and by the example of practically every other nation of 
the civilized world. 

More than 70 bills have been introduced in congress 
to accomplish it. Meanwhile the private operation of 
the telegraphic and telephonic facilities has resulted in a 
virtual monopoly by which the people are annually taxed 
vast sums for which they receive no adequate returns. 

It is shown that the United States has more letters 
received and more telephone calls than any other country. 
In number of telegrams it stands ninth. The American 
postage charged is nearly the lowest, and the American 
telephone and telegraph charges are nearly the highest 
in the world. 

In postal efficiency the United States is second to Bel- 
gium, but in telegraph efficiency—considering the Bell 
company only—it stands tenth. 





Monopoly Conditions at Charleston, W. Va. 
Newspapers in some communities where two telephone com- 
panies are competing for service are advocating the elimina- 
tion of such competition on the ground that the duplication of 
equipment is an economic waste. The Charleston, W. Va., 
Herald evidently does not view the matter in that light, as may 
be seen in the following editorial from a recent issue: 


The telephone business in Charleston is a monopoly. If the 
service is bad you can not go to some other company to get 
better service. The Bell telephone company through the help 
of Governor MacCorkle, and the chamber of commerce, lobbyed 
through the board of affairs and council a merger which wiped 
out the Independent company and with it every semblance of 
competition. The rate was raised from $2.50 to $4.50 for busi- 
ness, and from $1.50 to $2.50 for residence telephones. Since 
the passing of the Independent company and the beginning of 
monopoly the telephone service is the worst ever experienced 
in this city. The telephone trust is milking some 5,000 innocent 
and lamb-like subscribers for at least $150,000 per year. If the 
city owned this trust and the water works plant, which in 1913 
earned $92,000 and over, there would be no need of voting 
$885,000 in bonds. The profits acquired from the utilities which 
control the necessities of life, would pave streets and extend 
sewers, build market houses and construct bridges. 


The Detroit Telephone Investigation. 


Charles L. Zamm, who was recently retained by the city 
of Detroit as telephone expert in the city’s case against 
the Michigan State Telephone Co., before the Michigan 
Railroad Commission, has recently been engaged in ex- 
amining the first installments of the telephone company’s 
inventory. The hearing is set for March 19. 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


To Devise Uniform Accounting System for South Dakota. 
In accordance with a proposal of Chairman F. C. Robin- 
son of the South Dakota Railroad Commission made 
through Secretary T. E. Cassill and Counsel P. W. 
Dougherty, of the commission, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the South Dakota Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, a committee of the association was appointed to 
meet with Secretary Cassill to devise a system of uniform 
accounting for telephone companies in the state. The 
members of this committee are as follows: J. Wilson of 
Groton, A. S. Hall, of Redfield, and E. C. Kart, of Mil- 
bank. The committee has held one meetingwat Redfield 
and will meet for final action at the call of the Signe 





Ruling of New Jersey Siipteme Court.....~ -- 


The supreme court of New Jersey has handed down 2: 


decision affirming that the Board of Public Utility Com- 


missioners has a right to refuse to approve - franchises 


granted by municipalities where. it is deemed. that - the 
utility is not necessary for publit convenience, and denying 
the mandamus writ applied for by the Eastern Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

In its opinion the court states that the power of the 
utility board is not limited by statute’ to supervising the 
execution of the permission and consent granted by a mu- 
nicipality, but includes the power to determine whether the 
privilege or franchise conserves the public interest. The 
Eastern company was recently granted franchises by the 
board of freeholders of Cape May county and by the 
borough of Avalon for telephone and telegraph lines, but 
these were refused by the board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners on the ground that such territory is now prop- 
erly served. 





Indiana Commission Warns Against Duplication. 

In letters just sent out by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission the latter frowns on the policy of the Indian- 
apolis Telephone Co. and Central Union Telephone Co. in 
providing for the expenditure of large sums in plant im- 
provement. The commission warns the companies that 
duplications of property and service will not be allowed 
as elements of value in appraising the plants to arrive at 
a basis for determining rates. The commissioners express 
the hope the companies “will consider well such invest- 
ments before making them.” It is charged that about $500,- 
000, much of which represents duplication of service, will 
be expended in Indianapolis. If the Indianapolis plants 
merge, this money, it is claimed, will be wasted. 


—_@— 





Telephone Rate Revisions in Indianapolis. 

A paradoxical feature of the telephone situation in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., comes with the petition of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. to increase its service rates, while the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co. is preparing to give a lower resi- 
dence service rate. The commission has authorized the 
latter reduction. President William Fortune of the In- 
dianapolis company says his company is trying to reduce 
the cost of service to those whose need of the telephone 
is limited. 

A hearing is pending before the commission at which 
the Central Union Telephone Co. will defend itself against 
charges of the local Progressive party that the company 


forced the Progressives to pay 50 per cent. of annual tele- 
phone rental costs for only three months’ installation, and 
75 per cent. of annual charges for only six months’ instal- 
lation. 





New York Commission Reports to Legislature. 

In compliance with a resolution passed by the New York 
assembly requiring the Public Service Commission to report 
what it has done in the matter of appraising the property of 
the New York Telephone Co. the commission has made report 
to Speaker Sweet. This sets forth the action taken by the 
commission to reduce telephone rates, the number and nature 
of complaints which have been investigated, and that the New 
York Telephone Co. offered to and thereupon did reduce its 
standard message service rates 10 per cent., to be in effect 
pending the determination by the commission. The commis- 
sion is still busy on the matter. 

“At the time of the assembly’s. request,” says the report, “it 
was carefully and. explicity. stated, and was before well known 
to the parties, that the commission. was without funds in its 
control to defray the expenses of the appraisal and. ac- 
counting examination, -and it- was also stated, and was well un- 
derstood, that the expenses of such appraisal and accounting 
would be very large. The commission is still without funds 
necessary to make, on behalf.of the public, the appraisal and 
accounting examination above specified. The city of New 
York has not expressed any intention to proceed with an 
appraisal and accounting examination on behalf of the 
public, nor have any of the parties complaining expressed any 
such intention. The legislature of the state of New York has 
not provided such funds for the use of the commission. This 
commission has before it a proposal on the part of the New 
York Telephone Co. to supply the funds for such ap- 
praisal and accounting examination up to $200,000, the same 
to be expended under the direction of the commission. The 
commission has not yet seen its way clear to accept this 
unusual proposition as wise policy. The matter is still under 
consideration.” 





Ruling on Party Line Service in Boston. 

The Public Service Commission of Massachusetts has issued 
its order in the case of the United Improvement Association 
against the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. in which 
application was made that in the metropolitan district of Bos- 
ton the so-called obsolete four-party and six-party suburban 
residence service be restored to the regular rate schedule of 
the company. Hearings on this case were held on February 5 
and February 24. The commission says: 


The petitioners represented that while the various grades of 


‘residence service under the new schedule might meet the re- 


quirements of many subscribers, there were nevertheless oth- 
ers whose needs were best suited by the old four and six- 
party line service, and that where users were willing to put 
up with the inconvenience of such service, it should be made 
available for them. 

On the part of the company it was contended that although 
four-party line and even six-party line service is not preju- 
dicial to good service in smaller communities served by a 
single exchange, neither four nor six-party lines have any 
proper place in a community like the suburbs of Boston, where 
nearly 40 per cent. of the telephone calls are trunked from 
one exchange to another; that the service troubles which are 
inevitable in all multi-party line service are disproportion- 
ately increased when it is necessary to trunk calls either to 
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or from such lines, and that the presence of these multi-party 
lines in a district like the suburbs of Boston is unfair to all 
other subscribers, inasmuch as it makes it impossible for the 
company to maintain the general standard of service to which 
the community is entitled. 

It is, of course, obvious that any subscriber who is sharing 
his line with five others cannot expect as good service as he 
would get on a private or a two-party line. The most un- 
unfortunate feature of such service, however, is that the serv- 
ice difficulties experienced on multi-party lines affect 
not only the subscribers of these lines but all other 
subscribers who are endeavoring to reach them. 

The commission is satisfied that six-party line service is en- 
tirely unsuited to a multi-exchange district like the metropoli- 
tan suburban where the service problems at best are most 
complex, and is convinced that it would be distinctly hostile 
to the interests of the community to take any action which 
might result in increasing the number of six-party lines in 
this district. : 

Although unwilling to sanction the taking of any new con- 
tracts for six-party line service, the number of old contracts 
for such service now in effect is so small that the commission 
does not at this time see any necessity of modifying the com- 
pany’s contemplated plan in connection with these contracts, 
as outlined in its circular letter of December 1, 1913. 

With somewhat less force, the objections to the six-party 
line apply to the four-party line service as well. The com- 
mission, nevertheless, believes that the four-party line may 
be given further trial without the probability of serious impair- 
ment of the general service. There are reasons that seem to 
make such a trial distinctly desirable, especially if the service 
be made available to new subscribers. It should demonstrate 
conclusively how much real demand there is for this grade 
of service. It would give the commission ample opportunity 
to satisfy itself as to the effect of these lines on the service 
of other subscribers. It would also make the four-party line 
available for such six-party line subscribers as may wish to 
change to it and might well result in enabling the company 
to keep the lines better filled, thus securing an increased 
efficiency from its plant. 

The commission does not feel that sufficient data is avail- 
able to make a final decision on the matter at this time and 
accordingly recommends that the company restore to its sched- 
ule for further trial the so-called four-party line suburban resi- 
dence service. If, in the light of further experience and trial, 
it appears that this grade of service is unduly burdensome 
to the general service, or that it is otherwise unsuitable, its re- 
tention may be brought up for reconsideration by either the 
‘company or the commission without prejudice by reason of 
this recommendation or its acceptance. 





Regulation of Crossing Disputes in Pennsylvania. 
The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has 
adopted a general order containing the following provisions: 


Any public service company, subject to the provisions 
of the Public Service Company Law, approved July 26, 
1913, before constructing any structures or other facilities 
across the structures or other facilities of any other public 
service company, whether underground or above ground or 
at the same or different levels, in the absence of an agree- 
ment between the public service companies affected, shall 
serve 10 days’ written notice upon the public service com- 
pany or companies, whose structures it is so desired to 
cross, which notice shall specify the nature and character 
of such contemplated crossing and the exact location there- 
of, and shall file with the commission a copy of the notice 
so served with proof of service thereof. 

The public service company or companies desiring to 
construct such crossings may, after the termination of the 
period of such notice, proceed therewith in accordance 
with the specifications contained in the notice unless, within 
10 days after the service thereof, the public service com- 
pany or companies affected by such crossing shall serve 
upon the company or companies proposing to make such 
crossing and file with the commission a protest against 
the construction of the same, or unless without such pro- 
test the commission within 10 days of the filing of such 
notice shall, of its own motion, direct that the crossing 
shall not be proceeded with. 

Such protest shall set forth the reasons which, in the 
judgment of the protestant, show that the commission 
should not approve such crossing, and proof of service 
thereof, as aforesaid, shall be filed with the commission 
within three days of the filing of the protest with the 
commission. 
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The commission, upon consideration of such notice or 
protest or both, may fix a time and place for hearing after 
due notice and determine whether or not such crossing 
shall be approved. This regulation shall apply to all such 
crossings between the structures or facilities of any public 
service company, and the structures or facilities of any 
other public service company, other than crossings between 
railroads and street railways and shall be subject to the 
specific regulations that may hereafter be adopted by the 
commission. 





California Commission Modifies Toll Rate Order. 

The Railroad Commission of California has rendered a de- 
cision modifying in some respects its readjustment of the long 
distance telephone rates of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in California, and directing that the new and reduced rates 
shall go into effect on March 21, 1914. 

The commission’s order, instituting an entire new schedule 
of long distance rates, will mean a reduction of approximately 
$506,000 in the sum now paid annually by the people of Cali- 
fornia for long distance service. In its present order the com- 
mission makes two changes from its original decision in this 
matter. The first change affects the rates within the 44-mile 
zone. The second change affects the two-party service. 

Telephone Rate Investigation in San Francisco. 

A committee representing the San Francisco Board of Su- 
pervisors has begun an investigation of telephone rates in that 
city. A statement to the committee from the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. points out that the rates have been 
reduced every year for the last five years and have reached 
a point where they are not paying a return upon the invest- 
ment, and it asks to be allowed to make at least 8 per cent. 

The company says that the net revenue allowed by last year’s 
rates amounted to $300,976, and that this is only 1.82 per cent. 
return on the investment. The company asks that this be sub- 
stantially increased this year. 

The company has 111,165 telephones in San Francisco, or 23.3 
telephones to every 100 inhabitants, and it says that large ad- 
ditions will be required to this system between now and the 
time of the opening of the exposition. While the rates have 
been cut 24.9 per cent., the company says the expenses have 
not decreased in proportion, and only show a reduction of 
10.1 per cent. The payroll of the company is said to be 
$2,766,294 a year. 








Wisconsin Physical Connection Order. 

Physical connection between the Readfield Telephone 
Co. and the Fremont Telephone Co., operating in Wau- 
paca county, Wisconsin, has been ordered by the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission. Unlimited service after physical 
connection is to be furnished subscribers at 25 cents per 
month, and single calls at five cents, each company to re- 
tain the revenue derived from its own line. 


Maryland Commission Reduces Toll Rates. 
The Public Service Commission of Maryland has ren- 
dered its decision in the case of the Frederick County 





‘Farmers’ Association against the Chesapeake & Potomac 


Telephone Co., which was heard by the commission on 
May 20, 1913. The complainants alleged that the toll rates 
of the company in Frederick county were excessive, that 
the charge for excess time was discriminatory, and that a 
flat county toll rate should be established. The commis- 
sion declines to adopt the flat rate suggestion, but declares 
that the toll rates are unreasonable. 

The charge between Emmitsburg and Mounty Airy is 
ordered reduced from 20 to 15 cents, the charge between 
Emmitsburg and New Market and between Emmitsburg 
and Brunswick is reduced from 15 to 10 cents, and the 
charge between all other exchanges is reduced from 10 to 
5 cents, provided that the present grouping of exchanges 
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The commission also orderes the rate 
for excess time for long distance messages reduced to 5 
cents per excess minute. The company is given 15 days to 
announce its intention ‘to obey the order or to appeal to 
the courts. 


remains in force. 





Bill to Change Public Service Law of Maryland. 

The prevention of capitalization of easements by public serv- 
ice corporations, consideration of interest allowed corpora- 
tions to maintain. business and the regulation of telephone 
rates are sections embodied in a bill that has been prepared 
at the instance of the Protective Telephone Association of Bal- 
timore for introduction in the Maryland general assembly and 
which involves the powers of the Public Service Commission 
in regard to the three subjects mentioned. 

In a letter to the Maryland Public Service Commission the 
promoters of the bill explain its purpose as follows: 


The object of the first section is to prevent the capitalization 
of easements by public service corporations in rate-making 
cases. Such provision, we believe, is in entire harmony with 
modern thought upon this subject. Under the present pub- 
lic service law of this state it is not possible for a new com- 
pany to capitalize its franchise value, and we believe it should 
be equally impossible for a public service corporation to capi- 
talize the going value growing out of such franchise. We 
believe it thoroughly inequitable that a corporation should be 
allowed to charge the public for value which the public itself 
creates. 

The second section of the* proposed act follows, in a large 
measure, the opinion of your commission in the gas case, 
when it stated that it believed the legal rate of interest would 
be about the proper allowance. We realize that in some cases, 
especially in cases of new and comparatively small public 
servicéycorporations, it is both proper and necessary to allow 
investors in public utility enterprises a higher rate of interest 
than 6 per cent., in order to obtain sufficient funds to insure 
the carrying out of the purposes for which such corporations 
are formed. You will see from the proposed section that all 
such cases are provided for and that there is absolutely no 
limitation upon the power of the commission to allow a public 
service corporation to net a sum which will amount to more 
than six per cent., provided that the order of the commission 
affirmatively states that such ‘higher allowance, therein set 
forth, is permitted in the interest and for the protection of 
the public. 

The object of the final section is to allow the commission 
broad powers in fixing schedules of telephone service desired 
by the public. We have very serious doubts whether, under 
the construction of the act as interpreted by the commission, 
flat rate telephone service in residence should be permitted. 
While, at this time, we are, of course, making no argument 
for properly regulated flat rate business service, yet we feel 
that the commission undoubtedly should have the power to 
pass on the inherent justice of such contention. 

We believe the proposed bill, as above outlined, is sound 
and eminently proper for the protection: of the public’s inter- 
ests, and that its passage will be a great benefit not only to 
telephone subscribers, but to the general public both of Balti- 
more city and throughout the state. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Decision No. 1262: Order granting the application of the 
California & Oregon Telegraph Co. and the California North- 
ern Telephone & Telegraph Co. to sell their respective sys- 
tems to the Nevada, California & Oregon Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. and authorizing the latter company to issue bonds 
of the face value of $55,000. The order authorizes $15,000 
face value of these bonds to be paid to the California & 
Oregon Telegraph Co. and $40,000 face value to the Cali- 
fornia Northern Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Decision No. 1263: Order authorizing the Lindsay Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to issue its note in the sum of 
$3,000 payable in three years, with interest at 8 per cent., 
the proceeds to be used for additions and extension to plant. 





CALIFORNIA. 


March 2: Decision authorizing the transfer of the Deer 
Creek Rural Telephone Co., Tulare county, to the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 5: Decision modifying in some respects the commis- 
sion’s readjustment of the long distance telephone rates of 
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the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., in California and 
directing that the new rates become effective on March 21. 

March 23: Postponed hearing on the complaint of the 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co. against the Southern Sier- 
ras Power Co., over the matter of induction. 

INDIANA. 

March: Hearing held in Logansport to fix the physical 
valuation of the Logansport Home Telephone Co. 

March: Order requiring an exchange of service between 
the Citizens Telephone Co. of Clay county, the Harrison 
Township Telephone Co. and the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., both of Clay county. To provide the long distance and 
local service, the Citizens company must construct a cable 
line connecting switchboards within 30 days. 

March: Order authorizing the Otterbein Telephone Co. 
to borrow $6,000 to pay an indebtedness. 

March: Order authorizing Eckerty, Branchville & Can- 
nelton Telephone Co. to buy the plant of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., Tell City, Ind., for $350. 

KANSAS. 

March 31: Hearing as to the efficiency and sufficiency of 
the telephone facilities and services of the Kansas City Long 
Distance Telephone Co., at Ottawa, Kan. 


MARYLAND. 

March 3: Order in case of Frederick County Farmers As- 
sociation vs. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., reducing 
certain toll rates in Frederick county and reducing the rate 
for excess time on toll messages to five cents per minute. 
The case was heard on May 20, 1913. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

March: Investigation of alleged overcharges by the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. Particular attention 
will be given to overcharges on tolls and measured service, by 
which the complainants to the commission contend the company 
profits more than $150,000 a year in the downtown section of 
Boston. 

MICHIGAN. 

March 19: Hearing at Detroit in the investigation of the 

rates and service of the Michigan State Telephone Co. 


MiIssourl. 

March 16: MHearing on proposed increase of rates of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. of Missouri in the 
St. Louis district. 

NEw York. 

March 12: Hearing at Buffalo on application of the Fed- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a determination of the 
just and reasonable rates for all telephone users in the city 
of Buffalo. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 4: Order authorizing the Independent Telephone 
Co., of Blue River, Wis., to build a system of rural telephone 
lines in Grand, Richland and Crawford counties. The new 
lines will serve half a dozen villages and several hundred 
rural subscribers in each of the counties named. Charles 
Beebe is president and George Kincannon secretary of the 
company. 

March 4: Order authorizing the Baldwin Telephone Co., 
of Baldwin, to issue $3,500 in stock to be used in building new 
lines and improving its exchange. 

.March 4: Order authorizing the Bonduel Telephone Co., 
of Bonduel, to issue $2,500 in stock to be used in buying 183 
new telephone instruments and in extending its lines. 

March 7: Order requiring physical connection between 
the Readfield Telephone Co. and the Fremont Telephone Co., 
operating in Waupaca county and fixing rates therefor. 

March 17: Hearing on Application of the Mosinee Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 18: Hearing on application of Norwalk Independ- 
ent Telephone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 20: Hearing in case of Clark County Telephone 
Co. vs. Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the Badger State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 20: Hearing on application of the St. Croix Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

No. U.—256. Decision withholding authority to extend the 
line of the Clinton Telephone Co., on the ground of duplica- 
tion of service. 

No. U.—258: Decision on application of A. E. Monroe, 
et al., for physical connection between the Clinton Telephone 
Co., and the Bergen Telephone Co., making a change in) con- 
nection contingent upon an agreement between the companies 
and providing for the routing of long distance messages be- 
tween Clinton and Bergen, and providing that the jointly 
owned line between the exchanges in these places be avail- 
able for long distance calls and local business. 














From Factory 


Conventions: Iowa, Des Moines, March 17, 18, 19; North Dakota, Fargo, March 25, 26; Florida, Ocala, 
March 25, 26; Tri-State, Corinth, Miss., May 19, 20 


Small Sized Guy Anchors For Temporary Strains. 

The use of eight, 10 or 12-inch Mathews guy anchors 
for temporary strains is recommended in a circular letter 
now being sent out by W. N. Mathews & Brother, of 
St. Louis. These anchors can be screwed down where tem- 
porarily needed and screwed out again when they have 
performed their mission. 

It is suggested that where pole lines run through river 
bottoms they can be saved from damage by spring floods 
by rushing a few anchors of the foregoing sizes to the 
exposed places and screwing them down under the water 
to hold the temporary strains. 

If it is desired to build short extensions or branch pole 
lines that will be needed only a short time, or that will 
soon have to be extended further the dead end can be held 
with eight-inch anchors, which when no longer needed, can 
be screwed out and used at some other point. 


Delta Improved Party Line System. 

The Delta Electric Co., Marion, Ind., is devoting a large 
portion of its time and efforts to the manufacture of the party 
line system known by its name. The system was formerly 
made by the Baird Co., of Chicago, and was later taken over 
by the Delta company, of Chicago, and now of the Indiana 
city. During the time the apparatus 








and Salesroom 


and soldered to the master key, and the other end of the 
cable is fanned ready to solder to the terminal strip of the 
master selector as soon as it is located. The dry batteries 
and power generator are connected to the bottom terminal 
strip of the master selector in a manner prescribed by the 
company. Disconnecting the ringing power from the ringing 
keys of the position on the switchboard being equipped, and 
substituting two wires leading from the master key, com- 
plete the installation. 

The operator calls by depressing a button or buttons on the 
master key, corresponding in number to the telephone or tele- 
phones to be called and connected for service, and uses the 
regular ringing key the same as if calling on a straight line 
telephone, except that she holds it until a signal from the 
ringing guard lamp on the master key lights. This lamp in- 
dicates the completion of the selecting and beginning of the 
ringing period. Upon completion of the conversation, the line 
is “released” by means of the master and regular ringing 
keys. 

The Delta company builds a complete party line telephone 
and also an attachment which, when connected to any bridging 
telephone, gives the same arrangement as the complete tele- 
phone. The service is absolutely secret and telephone bells 
ring only when a subscriber is being called. The service is 





was manufactured by the first com- 
pany, quite a few installations were 
made,.and many of these have de- , 
veloped into large consumers. The 
Delta Electric Co. has concentrated 
its efforts in putting the equipment 
in the finest shape and it is said that 
from reports of the operating com- 
panies using the system, it fulfills 
every requirement for ideal service 
on party lines. 

While the Delta system is used 
principally on rural lines having up 
to 15 stations per line, several com- 
panies have adopted it for city and 
suburban lines, having four, six and 
up to eight stations per line. The 
‘method of making a call by the op- 
erator is simple and can be accom- 
plished so quickly that the calling, 
it is claimed, is almost as fast as 
when ringing on straight line tele- 
phones. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the method of wiring and 
connecting the central office equip- 
ment. Office equipment is composed 
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of a master key, which is located 
on the operator’s key shelf and con- 
nects to the regular ringing keys by two wires in place of the 
power generator. Power for ringing is supplied through 
the master selector. The master selector, which automatically 
performs all functions necessary to select and ring a sta- 
tion on a called line, is located at any convenient place in 
the exchange, preferably in the terminal room. It connects 
to the master key by means of a cable. 

Installation of the office equipment is simple, as all the 
wiring is done in the factory. The cable is completely wired 
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Diagram of Installation of Delta Company’s Central Office Equipment. 


said to be the same from the point of view of privacy and 
ring of bells, as an independent line station. 

The Delta Electric Co. has recently published an elaborate 
catalogue thoroughly describing the party line system. 





The Red-Top Drive Anchor. 
A drive anchor of unusual simplicity and which, it is claimed, 
has a holding power greater than would be expected from its 
size, is shown in the accompanying illustrations. The anchor 
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consists of three parts, namely, a driving and guy rod of spe- 
cial high carbon steel, a combination driving point and slug of 
malleable iron, and a swivel thimble. The swivel thimble takes 
the place of the usual eye and thimble, and forms, it is said, 
a strong and serviceable combination to which the guy strand 

















Safety Manhole Guard as Locked, Partly Collapsed and Folded. 


is easily attached. The swivel thimble is confined by an upset 
at the top of the rod. 

The driving point and slug part is retained on the rod by a 
forged shoulder and is ingeniously contrived to envelop the 
end of the rod in such a manner—the forged shoulder retiring 
into a socket above the driving point—that the rod is readily 
driven to the desired depth. A slight upward lift on the rod 
is said to be sufficient to automatically open the slug, which is 
curved and corrugated to offer greater resistance to bending or 
distortion under strain. 

Strength and lasting qualities are claimed for this anchor, 
which is known as the Red-Top drive anchor and is manufac- 
tured by the Universal Cable Grip Co., 216 West Adams Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This company is also the manufacturer of the Universal safe- 
ty manhole guard shown in the foregoing illustrations. This 
has a base of angle steel, a top rail of channel steel and other 
parts of malleable iron. When placed to protect an open man- 
hole this device is prevented from collapsing by a locking de- 
vice and remains rigid until unlocked. The guard will fold 
flat and in this position takes up a floor space 8 by 38 inches. 

















Red-Top Anchor in Driving and Expanded Positions. 


In its folded position it will stand alone and is easily trans- 
ported. Its weight is 50 lbs. In service it has an inside diam- 
eter of 36 inches and stands 33 inches high over all. It is fin- 
ished in black enamel. 
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New Quarters for Johns-Manville Branches. 

The necessity for larger space and better facilities to 
handle its increased business compelled the Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Louisville, Ky., branches of the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. to seek larger quarters. The new address 
of the Indianapolis branch is 408-410 North Capitol Ave.; 
that of the Louisville branch, 659-661 So. Fourth Ave. 
Both of these branches will include ample warehouse ac- 
commodations, in addition to show rooms for the display 
and sale of this firm’s varied line of asbestos roofing, pipe 
coverings, insulating materials, lighting fixtures, automobile 
accessories, etc. In connection with the last named line, 
unusual pains have been taken in the equipment of serv- 
ice departments for the benefit of the customers who de- 
sire speedy adjustments, repairs or replacements. 


ns 





Sales Manager of Stromberg-Carlson Company. 

Eugene A. Reinke, chief engineer of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed sales 
manager to succeed H. C. Slemin. Mr. Reinke’s many friends 
in the telephone industry will be glad to hear of his ad- 
vancement and join with 
TELEPHONY in wishing him 
success in his new duties. 

Practically all his life 
Mr. Reinke has been con- 
nected with various 
branches of the telephone 
business. He was born in 
Chicago, January 11, 1880, 
and was educated in the 
schools of that city. In 
1901 he associated himself 
with the Stromberg-Carl- 
son company in the draft- 
ing and engineering de- 
partments and later en- 
tered the installation de- 
partment. When the fac- 
tory was moved to Roch- 
ester, Mr. Reinke entered 
the sales department, be- 
ing located in Chicago. 
In 1905 he was transferred 
to Rochester, taking the 
position of sales engineer, which office he will still retain in 
addition to his sales managership. 

Mr. Reinke is a strong advocate of Independent telephony 
and has done much for the cause. In his new capacity he 
will have many opportunities to show his rare ability as an 
executive. 

















Eugene A. Reinke. 
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Paragraphs. 

LeRoy Parker, certified public accountant, of Columbus, 
Ohio, who has practiced public accounting for about 20 years 
has, during recent years, built up such a clientele among Ohio 
Independent telephone companies that he has found it necessary 
to limit his practice entirely to public utilities. He has made 
an exhaustive study of telephone accounting and in thus spe- 
cializing is better equipped for this class of work than would 
be the case if he were a public accountant doing a general 
practice. 





Lunch Kits for Carrying Hot or Cold Drinks. 
What is known as the “Icy-Hot Lunch Kit,” which is 
equipped with a bottle for keeping coffee, soup, etc., hot 
24 hours, or cold drinks cold 72 hours, has been developed 
by the “Icy-Hot” Bottle Co., 217 W. 2nd St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Carried lunches may be made more appetizing by 
the use of this unique kit. The bottle is enclosed in a metal 














March 14, 1914. 


case, the top of which is a drinking cup, and the whole is 
well protected against breakage and, it is claimed, should 
last a life-time with ordinary care. For those who carry 
their lunches and are compelled to eat cold food and bread 
that has dried out the Icy-Hot will supply steaming hot 

















The Icy-Hot Lunch Kit. 


drinks with the home made flavor retained, together with 
fresh, moist food. In hot weather it is declared that iced 
drinks may be carried all day in the hot sun without 
changing temperature. 





Storm Tests Concrete Poles. 

The strength of reinforced concrete telegraph poles is 
said to have been demonstrated on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in the storm which recently caused so much damage 
in the eastern part of the country. A large number of 
reinforced concrete telegraph poles were exposed to the 
gale which swept over the Hackensack meadows in the 
vicinity of the west entrance of the Pennsylvania tunnels 
leading into New York City. The company’s telegraph 
line is said to have been out of commission a long time 
and many of the wooden poles were broken by the wind 
and the accumulation of snow and ice on the wires. In 
no case, however, did a reinforced concrete pole collapse, 
it is said. So severe was the stress that the wooden cross 
arms upon some of these poles were broken, but the poles 
themselves remained intact. 


Phoney Bill and Big Business. 
“All’s well; come ahead,” says Phoney Bill, flagman ar 
the public crossing on the New Freedom R. R., with a 














Phoney Bill Signals Big Business. 


reassuring signal to big business. The special train bear- 
ing the much heralded troupe known as the “Seven Sisters 
of Anti-Trust Legislation—Count Them—Seven!” is safely 
by and it is up to big business to come across. Phoney 
Bill’s expansive and inviting smile, as depicted on the 
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March calendar blotter of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., is as full of welcome as the returning 
spring. 





Up-Keep Cost of Palmer-Moore Trucks. 

Some interesting information as to the up-keep cost of 
the Palmer-Moore four post express truck, previously de- 
scribed in TELEPHONY, in comparison with the cost of a 
horse drawn rig, has been supplied by J. & F. B. Garreit 
Co., wholesale paper dealers, of Syracuse, N. Y. In a let- 
ter to the Palmer-Moore Co., of Syracuse, this company 
says: 

“The experience we have had with our Palmer-Moore 
four post express truck has absolutely convinced us of 
the desirability of motor delivery equipment by every pro- 
gressive paper warehouse. Looking back now, we do not 
know how we got along with horse drawn equipment as 
long as we did. Thus far, we find that the up-keep cost of 
our truck, including driver, is only $1 a week more than 
we paid out for our horse drawn rig, including driver. 

“Moreover, our truck is doing the work of two rigs and 
frequently of three. Only the other day we made 18 de- 
liveries in the afternoon after four o’clock. While our 
goods are bulky and not easy to handle, we average about 
1,200 pounds to the load and 40 miles a day. The truck is 
kept busy making city deliveries to our customers over a 
wide area of the city. Our truck is the best investment 
we have ever made.” 





Wheeling & Lake Erie Orders Telephone Equipment. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad has placed orders 
for selector equipment, to operate in connection with three 
telephone circuits, with the General Railway Signal Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. The selector equipment will be in- 
stalled as follows: Brewster to Toledo, including branches 
to Huron, Dalton and Orrville, dispatching circuit, com- 
prising 33 selector stations; Brewster to Norwalk, includ- 
ing branch to Huron, message circuit, comprising 23 se- 
lector stations; Brewster to Terminal Junction, including 
branch to Steubenville, message circuit, comprising 20 se- 
lector stations. 

The order specifies the standard equipment of the G. 
R. S. selector system, including selectors, bells, key cab- 
inets and the necessary reactance and capacity units. 


Grocers and the Telephone. 

Two of the grocers of Pittsfield, Mass., says New England 
Telephone Topics, claim that two-thirds of their business is 
done over the telephone. The way they have of handling 
their telephone business is as follows: A list of about 100 of 
their customers is made out, giving telephone numbers and 
addresses. On two mornings each week, a clerk calls each 
customer on the list, inquiring their wants and informing 
them of any special sales that they have to offer. 

Both merchants are adding to this list from time to time 
and claim that this method of selling saves them the expense 
of a team. It is generally found that the customers much 
prefer this method of selling. 


A Nameless Telephone System. 

No corporation has been formed, no stock issued, and no 
name has been given a telephone line that is doing business 
with about 100 farmers east of Auburn, Ind. Several farmers 
built lines connecting the houses of the neighborhood. The 
neighborhood line was gradually extended from one neighbor- 
hood to another until it reached the corporate limits of Water- 
loo, and of Auburn, Ind. Entry is sought into both these towns. 
There is great interest in the project among telephone men. 
who are anxious to know when it will cease to be a line and 
become a company. 
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CALIFORNIA COMMISSION ON BELL CONTRACT. 

(Concluded from page 32.) 
where actual telephone business is carried on. I believe that 
an arrangement has here been brought about where it actually 
would be necessary and advisable to protect and further its 
own interest, for the American company to perform whatever 
services it does perform for its subsidiary companies, and that 
its own business, wherein it secures 8 per cent. for its stock- 
holders, requires it to retain this organization; and it is cer- 
tainly very apparent that the surplus which it is enabled to 
cairy is the result of the monopoly and the control which it 
exerts over its subsidiary companies, and it is not proper to 
say that it would be more expensive for these companies to 
finance themselves, if they were broken up, than is now the 
case, unless it is proper to say that a monopoly may justify 
its existence and also keep the benefits which are supposed to 
flow from the monopoly to the patrons thereof. Furthermore, 
by this arrangement, the American company secures a mar- 
ket for the product manufactured by one of its subsidiary com- 
panies—the Western Electric Co.—secures a large field for 
the exploitation of any patented article which it controls and 
is furnished a field wherein to operate with its experts looking 
to the betterments of telephone facilities, which latter, of 
course, benefits the public but likewise benefits the American 
company. It makes a profit from the sale and rental of its in- 
struments as well as the material and supplies furnished its 
subsidiary companies, because the agency manufacturing these 
instruments and dealing in these supplies is an agency con- 
trolled by the American company and upon the stock of which 
it secures a dividend. 


Tue MATTER oF PROFITS. 


In every field of its operation, if the American company were 
performing the service directly for its own patrons and not 
for patrons of its subsidiary companies, the cost of perform- 
ing the service would appear in operating expenses and no 
profit would be allowed. The profit which would be allowed 
to it under these circumstances would be a return upon the 
property actually devoted to the public service, after all of 
the operating expenses and other legitimate charges had been 
paid, and would not include the profit which is now secured 
through the Western Electric Co. or upon the patented articles 
in which it deals or the profit and advantage which comes to 
it by reason of its ability to have always available a large sur- 
plus, which we have already discussed. 

The testimony does not show, even permitting the saddling 
of the expense upon the subsidiary companies of the manage- 
ment of this large financial concern which is carried on in the 
interest of the stockholders of the American company and not 
primarily in the interest of the subsidiary companies, that even 
on this basis the cost of doing the business equals the amount 
received from it. The commission in the San Jose case re- 
duced the 4% per cent. to 2% per cent., thereby bringing 
about a 44 per cent. reduction in the amount allowed to the 
American company, and it is in testimony that the cost of per- 
forming this service for the subsidiary companies has been 
from 10 to 20 per cent. less than has been secured, even when 
the entire cost of doing what is, in my judgment, unrelated 
business, is put upon the subsidiary companies. I am very 
strongly of the opinion that although, as I have already said, 
the exact cost of performing these services if they were per- 
formed by a disinterested agency, is impossible of computa- 
tion, yet the additional reduction imposed by the commission 
is justified, even admitting, as I do not, the propriety of tax- 
ing the subsidiary companies for the business management of 
the American company. 

And finally, when we consider that this controlling company, 
even admitting the validity of its contract with its creature 
company here under consideration, is not obligated legally to 
perform the services upon which it seeks to justify a charge 
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admittedly in excess of the proper payment for the service 
which it is legally bound to perform, we are led to conclude 
that there is small merit in its contention that it performs 
these additional services for the benefit of the subsidiary com- 
panies and their stockholders, and not for the benefit of its 
own stockholders. 

It is in testimony that over 90 per cent. of the investment 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is invested in the 
subsidiary companies and less than 10 per cent. in the long 
lines company. The three sources of revenue of this company 
are from the long lines company, the dividends on securities 
of the subsidiary companies and the 4% per cent. contract. 
If for each share of the American company’s stock there were 
held by this company one share of stock in the subsidiary 
companies, it of course would follow that unless 8 per cent. 
were earned on each share of the stock of the subsidiary com- 
panies owned by the American company, the American com- 
pany could not earn 8 per cent. on its stock, to say nothing 
of a $3,000,000 accumulating surplus annually, unless the 4% 
per cent. contract or the long lines business made up the dif- 
ference. 

It follows that if the subsidiary companies are not as pros- 
perous as the American company, the 4% per cent. contract 
must be a profitable contract to the American company, and 
I am convinced from the evidence that it is, and I would ex- 
pect to find it such, from the standpoint of the American com- 
pany, and am more confirmed in this belief by the very fact 
that it maintains this contract with companies in which it does 
not own all the stock, because we do not find commercial busi- 
ness agencies voluntarily and knowingly entering into a contract 
-——and in this case a contract which could be forced, if the Amer- 
ican company desired it—in the benefits to which others, not 
parties to such contract, participate, unless the contracting agency 
thus voluntarily and knowingly entering into this relationship 
believes such contract does not work to the advantage of some 
one who does not pay for such advantage. In other words, we 
would not find this company originally willing to enter into a 
contract, and now contending that it shall be upheld, if the 
minority stockholders of the Pacific company were getting 
something out of this contract for which they did not pay. 

If instead of a holding company and these subsidiary com- 
panies we substitute a single agency, it will readily appear that 
a profit on these services here considered could not be per- 
mitted because it would be a profit om operating expenses and 
not an earning on property, and such being the case, an in- 
direct profit, which is a diversion through operating expenses 
to dividends of the American company, should not be per- 
mitted. 


RATES ORDERED ARE JuST RATES. 


I have discussed these matters somewhat in detail and have 
given very serious and careful consideration to the evidence, 
because I desire to present to this company, as clearly as I 
may, the inclination of this commission with reference to this 
matter. However, in the case before us, only a very small por- 
tion of this company’s business is considered, and it may be 
improper to conclude this matter in this proceeding. I believe 
the rates ordered in the case are just rates under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and while I think it will be apparent 
what the inclination of the commission is with reference to 
this 4%4 per cent. charge from what has been here said, still 
I am willing that it shall not be considered as concluded, and 
that although the amount allowed here must be permitted to 
stand under the conditions surrounding the San Jose ex- 
change, yet in a subsequent proceeding this company may be 
permitted again to present the entire matter of its 4% per 
cent. contract to the commission ,and preferably in some case 
where a larger portion of this company’s business is involved, 
in which event the effect of the arrangement between these 
companies may be more clearly seen. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

W. H. Conuin, for the past two years manager of the 
North Idaho Telephone Co., of Wallace, Idaho, has resigned 
to accept a position in the East. 

T. J. Harper, formerly connected with the New Castle, Pa., 
office of the Bell Telephone Co., has been appointed manager 
for the company at Greenville, to succeed T. E. Crosson, who 
will move to California. 

R. E. Apcocx, of Knoxville, Tenn., has been appointed local 


manager for the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., at’ 


Middlesboro, Ky., to succeed J. R. Haley, who has been trans- 
ferred to the position of traveling inspector. 

Cuas. I. CoLtLAmore, since 1908, district cashier for the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters 
at Bangor, Me., has retired under the pension system re- 
cently adopted by the Bell company, having been associated 
with the company for over 50 years. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

BaLaTton, Minn.—The Orphan Rural Telephone Co. has been 
organized by the following: B. M. Olson, president; H. G. Wil- 
liams, secretary; C. P. Sorenson, treasurer; Chas. Edwards, 
Wm. Shequen and Chas. Pagel, directors. 

GREENWALD, Minn.—The Spring Hill Rural Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,020 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are: J. H. Emmel, J. J. Winter and Neitfeld, all of 
Melrose, R. R. No. 3. 

CrawForD, Nep.—The Crawford Telephone Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with $1,000 capital stock. (Not a new 
company.) 

Lower SALEM, Ou10.—The Lower Salem Farmers’ Telephone 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with $25,000 capital stock. 
O. A. True is one of the incorporators. (Not a new com- 
pany.) 

West WILLow, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Mellinger’s Rural Telephone Co. with $300 capital 
stock. The incorporators are: J. W. Denlinger, A. W. Den- 
linger, Enos Lefever, Samuel Burkhart, David L. Landis, Harry 
E. Neff, Samuel Greenberger and Isaac Buckwalter. 

STREETMAN, TEx.—The Streetman Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by C. A. Elliott, 
R. M. Thompson and S. G. Ward. 


Construction. 


Koxomo, Inp.—The Citizens’ Telephone Co. has appropriated 
$80,000 for improving its system, among which is included the 
installation of a new switchboard, with a capacity of 7,500 
lines, to cost in the neighborhood of $45,000. 

Dayton, Onio.—Plans for the consolidation of the Home 
Telephone Co. with the Bell company having been abandoned, 
arrangements are now under way for extending the facilities 
of the company, and the erection of a new exchange building 
is under contemplation. 

St. PererspurGc, Russ1A.—The Russian Budget Bill for 1914 
includes the appropriation of 13,038,000 roubles (approximately 
$6,500,000) for the construction and repair of telephone and 
telegraph lines. 

Underground. 

Detroit, Micu.—The Michigan State Telephone Co. is plan- 
ning to extend and improve its underground system in this 
city. 

Financial. 

CourRTLAND, KAns.—The Courtland Telephone Co. has been 
authorized by the Public Utilities Commission to issue $10,- 
000 worth of bonds, $2,500 of which is to be used to erect 
a modern exchange building and $3,000 to be spent in im- 
provements and extensions to the system. 

Hartrorp, Ky.—The Ohio County Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 


Elections. 


BarpotpH, Irt.—At the annual meeting of the Bardolph 
Telephone Exch. the old officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, H. K. Ogden; vice- pneennest, W. M. Daily; secre- 
tary, H. B. Smith; treasurer, H. B. Walker. 


FRUITLAND, Inawo—At Ag oneal meeting of the stock- 
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holders of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. the following 
directors and officers were re-elected; B. T. Tussing, presi- 
dent; A. Grimes, vice-president; J. O. Scritchfield, treasurer ; 
C. H. Sargent, secretary and general manager, and E. E 
Hunter. The company has recently installed a new switch- 
board, having outgrown the old board. 

Lost Nation, Iowa.—The stockholders of the Lost Nation 
Telephone Co. held their annual meeting recently and elected 
the following directors: William Nodle, John Hunawartzen, 
Ed Schoenthaler, Fred Daniel and Henry Hohn. The directors 
elected the following officers: President, William Nodle; vice- 


president, John Hunawartzen; secretary and treasurer, Fred 
Daniel. 
Numa, Iowa.—The Numa Mutual Telephone Co. held its 


annual meeting recently and elected officers and directors for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, B. F. Bardley; vice- 
president, Gilbert Minks; secretary, Chas. Langford; treas- 
urer, Andrew Stanton; directors, Oliver Doggett, -Grant 
Smith, Lyman Henderson, Thos. Walker, J. H. Packard and 
Sam Smith. 

Rep Oax, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Red Oak 
Mutual Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: 
F. R. Iddings, president; Geo. Bishop, vice-president; C. E. 
Peterson, treasurer; T. C. Brown, secretary. The officers and 
James Ashby constitute the board of directors. 

Rosins, Iowa.—The Robins Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently at which the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Wade Stookey; vice-pres- 
ident, Daniel Bear; secretary, H. N. Martin; treasurer, W. A. 
Robins. The directors are: E. S. Cornell, J. A. Wilson and 
David Gott. 

SHELDAHL, IowA.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Sheldahl Telephone Co. was held recently, at which 
the following officers and directors were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, D. Ringgenberg; secretary, Phil Berg- 
gren; treasurer, R. F. Graeber; directors; D. Ringgenberg, 
A. F. Sargent, H. S. Young, H. C. Peterson and Isaac Benson. 

HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. was held recently, 
at which the following directors were elected: Daniel A. 
Thomas, Franklin M. Thomas, Hubert Knode, J. A. Mason, 
Milton Kohler, William UH. Lescure, G. E. Twigg and W. 
Newton Long. Immediately following the stockholders’ meet- 
ing, a meeting of the board of directors was held and the fol- 
lowing officers elected; President, Henry M. Tracy; vice- 
president, Oscar K. Kines; secretary and treasurer, Cameron 
L. Bair, all of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Avucusta, Micu.—At the annual meeting of the Augusta 
Telephone Co. the following directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: Henry Whipple, H. J. Richardson, D. J. 
Bailey, Frank Griffith, M. J. Dodge, John Shurlow, Charles 
E. Clark, W. B. Harbaugh, W. P. Thompson. Immediately 
after the meeting the board of directors met and elected the 
following officers: President, Frank Griffith; vice-president, 
D. J. Bailey; secretary, H. J. Richardson; treasurer, John 
Shurlow. 


Byron, Minn.—The annual meeting of the Zumbro Valley 
Telephone Co. was held recently, at which officers were elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: R. D. Maxfield, president; 
F. E. Decker, secretary; S. H. Brooks, treasurer. A. Carlson 
and L. G. Watts were elected directors. 


Netson, Minn.—The Nelson Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the following directors: C. E. 
Iverson, B. E. Howe, J. H. O’Brien, C. F. Schelin and Edw. 
A. Olson. 

OwaToNNA, Minn.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Rice Lake Rural Telephone Co., was held recently and 
officers for the year 1914 were elected as follows: President, 
B. P. Chapin; vice-president, O. D. Selleck; secretary, W. H. 
Hartle; and treasurer, Henry Williams. 

SPRINGFIELD, MInN.—The annual meeting of the Farmers & 
Citizens Mutual Telephone Co. was held recently at which 
the following officers were re-elected: Dr. J. S. Shrader, 
president; A. G. Anderson, vice-president; W. G. Frank, treas- 
urer; John C. Schmelz, secretary; Albert Radtke, E. Alter- 
mott and J. R. Schmidt, directors. The company is planning 
to make a number of extensions and improvements during 
the coming year. 
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EppyviLLe, Nes.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Eddyville Teléphone Co. the following officers 
and directors were elected: J. J. Mutchie, president; W. J. 
Lawson, treasurer; F. J. Frolkey, secretary; P. G. Mutchie, 
manager; directors, W. J. Lawson, P. G. Mutchie and J. J. 
Mutchie. 

Omaua, Nep.—At the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: C. E. Yost, president; C. E. Hall, vice-president 
and general manager; C. W. Lyman and E. M. Morsman, Sr., 
vice-presidents; J. W. Christie, secretary and treasurer; J. R. 
McDonald, assistant treasurer; W. A. Pixley, general auditor; 
E. M. Morseman, Jr., counsel; A. S. Rogers, engineer; G. H. 
Pratt, general commercial superintendent; W. T. B. Belt, 
general superintendent of plant, and A. S. Kelly, general 
superintendent of traffic. 

LeBANon, N. J.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Jersey Telephone Co. officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, S. J. Shurts; vice- 
president, George Clark; secretary, Oliver L. Farley; treas- 
urer, S. J. Shurts; general manager, Erastus W. Sutton. The 
board of directors is composed of the officers and J. C. Farley 
and Alonzo P. Greene. 

Darien, N. Y.—The Darien Telephone Co. has chosen direc- 
tors as follows for the coming year: Nelson Harper, E. J. 
Shirm, James Lathrop and L. L. Yates, of Darien; William 
H. Norton, of Corfu, and Carl Sprague and Merrill Lincoln, of 
Alexander. 

Maratuon, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Killawog Telephone Co. the following directors 
were chosen: N. L. Shevalier, J. W. Shevalier and S. Dickin- 
son, of Messengerville; T. R. Hitt, Charles Harbel and E. J. 
Richardson, of Killawog; C. A. Brooks, F. C. Carter and A. 
C. Baker of Marathon. A subsequent meeting of directors was 
held and the following officers re-elected for the ensuing year: 
President, N. L. Shevalier; vice-president, T. R. Hitt; sec- 
retary, C. A. Brooks; treasurer, F. C. Carter. 

Fairview, OkLA.—The Fairview-Medford Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, K. C. Thompson; vice-presi- 
dent, John Brown; secretary and treasurer, J. W. Schmitz. 

MoLaLLta, OreE.—The Molalla Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently and elected directors and officers as follows: 
directors, W. W. Everhart, P. M. Boyles, S. M. Ramsby, Wil- 
liam Mackrel and W. J. E. Vick; W. J. E. Vick, president; 
William Mackrel, vice-president; W. W. Everhart, secretary 
and treasurer. 

BELLEFONTE, Pa.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Nittany Telephone Co. was held recently at which the 
former directors were all re-elected as follows: Dr. S. J. Mc- 
Ghee, Bellefonte; J. C. Hayes, Mackeyville; J. L. Rechau, 
Clintondale; J. H. Beck, Nittany; L. E. Swartz, Hublersburg; 
William Clevenstine, Zion, and Judge Ellis L. Orvis, Belle- 
fonte. The board of directors then organized by the election 
of the following named officers: President, Ellis L. Orvis; 
vice-president, J. H. Beck; secretary and treasurer, J. Frank 
McCormick of Bellefonte. 

Lanpis Store, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Mountain Telephone Co. directors were elected 
as follows: H. W. Kemp, U. L. Moyer, W. W. Kemp, P. R. 
Bechtel, Benj. F. Kemp, S. DeLong, Ed. Kemp, E. M. Weller, 
Geo. E. Kemp, W. K. Wise, A. F. Kemp, and W. H. Tagert. 

MippLEBuRGH, Pa.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Middlecreek Valley Telephone Co. was held recently at 
which the following directors were re-elected: Hon. G. Alfred 
Schoch, Hon. H. M. McClure, James E. Magee, Geo. W. 
Wagenseller, Frank A. Eyer, John S. Kauffman, Jere C. Bow- 
ersox, John W. Hassinger and Thomas H. Speigelmire. The 
board of directors organized by electing the following officers: 
Hon. G. Alfred Schoch, president; James E. Magee, vice- 
president; Geo. W.. Wagenseller, secretary; John S. Kauff- 
man, treasurer; Frank A. Ever, general manager. 

ProvipENce, R. I.—The stockholders of the Providence 
Telephone Co. held their annual meeting recently and elected 
directors for the ensuing year as follows: R. G. Hazard, 
F. H. Peckham, Dexter B. Potter, Samuel P. Colt, William 
G. Nightingale, Thomas Sherwin, Nelson W. Aldrich, Robert 
W. Taft, James M. Scott, Howard O. Sturges, H. Martin 
Brown, Theodore N. Vail and Charles T. Howard. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the directors the following officers were 
elected: President, Dexter B. Potter; vice-president, Fenner 
H. Peckham; secretary and treasurer, Charles T. Howard; gen- 
eral manager, Joseph F. Beck; assistant secretary and treasurer, 
Henry S. Bobinson. 

Cnester, S. C.—At the annual meeting of the Chester Tele- 
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phone Co. the following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President and treasurer, L. D. Childs; vice-president, 
R. R. Hafner, and secretary, R. B. Caldwell. The annual re- 
port showed that the company is in splendid financial condi- 
tion. Extensive repairs have been made during the past year 
and various other improvements are contemplated being made 
during this year. 

STREETMAN, TEx.—The Streetman Telephone Co., which was 
recently organized in this place, with a capital stock of $5,000, 
has elected officers as follows: President, R. M. Thompson; 
vice-president and general manager, C. A. Elliott; secretary, 
S. G. Ward, Jr. 

MorRrIsvILLE, Vt.—The Citizens Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, W. S. Stevens; vice-president, H. A. 
Slayton; treasurer, M. P. Perley; secretary, J. M. Kelley; gen- 
eral manager, C. L. Ovitt; superintendent, E. E. Schutt. The 
following constitute the board of directors: W. S. Stevens, 
M. P. Perley, C. L. Ovitt, H. A. Slayton, F. G. Fleetwood 


RIDGEFIELD, WASH.—The stockholders of the Ridgefield, Sara 
& Vancouver Farmers Union Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting recently, at which the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: J. W. Blackburn, president; D. G. Con- 
verse, vice-president; Frank E. G. Royle, secretary; Alfred C. 
Allen, treasurer. The directors are as follows: Howard Bel- 
linger, D. G. Converse, Nathaniel S. Allen, Paul Schwantes 
and Peter Bjur. 

DopcEvILLE, Wis.—At a meeting of the Spring Green & 
Wyoming Telephone Co. the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Enos Jones; secretary- 
treasurer, James Cutler. E. M. Hickcox, A. H. Hoosley and 
P. M. Peterson were elected directors. 

PLymoutTH, Wis.—The Plymouth Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and re-elected the old officers and di- 
rectors as follows: President, C. Pfeifer; vice-president, B. 
W. Rowe; secretary, J. Eastman; treasurer, H. W. Hostman; 
directors, B. W. Rowe, J. Eastman, C. Pfeifer, H. W. Hostman 
and C. C. Corbett. 

Miscellaneous. 


DuNKERTON, IowA—The Blakeville Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has filed amended articles of incorporation whereby 
the name of the concern is changed to Dunkerton Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

NEwBERG, OrE.—The Chehalem Mutual Telephone Co. has 
sold out to the Newberg Telephone Co. of this city. 

BRENHAM, TEx.—The South Texas Telephone Co. has or- 
dered the overhauling of this exchange and connecting toll 
lines. 

Datias, TEx.—The Texas Power & Light Co. has been 
granted permission to. construct a telephone line from Dallas 
to Eagle Ford and Cement City, to be used in connection 
with the electric power supply line being installed by the com- 
pany in Cement City. 

NacocpocHEs, TEx.—The Central Texas Telephone Co. and 
the Patton Telephone Co., which operates at Woodville and 
Kountze, have consolidated and been bought by Messrs. Earl 
and Hyde of Waco. Improvements have been ordered to be 
begun immediately. The development of this territory, which 
has been very slow in the past, has taken a new spurt. 

ORANGE, TEXx.—The Orange Home Telephone Co. has rebuilt 
its lines in the business section and is now giving excellent 
service. 

Paacios, TEx.—W. H. Dean, owner of the Coast Telephone 
Co., has sold the entire system to The Port Lavoca Telephone 
Co., of Port Lavoca, Tex. The new owners propose to ex- 
tend the lines and improve the service generally. 


Waco, Tex.—The Brazos Valley Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has just completed several new toll fines between Taylor and 
Elgin, Houston and Beaumont, Houston and Elgin, San An- 
tonio and Austin, Temple and Waco, Waxahachie and Forres- 
ton, Dallas and Lancaster, McGregor and Gatesville, McGregor 
and Moody, McGregor and Crawford. The company has also 
added a new local three-position section, a new toll two-posi- 
tion section and a new two-position wire chief’s desk, and is 
planning for another local three-position section to be installed 
in March. 

WAXAHACHIE, TeEx.—The Ellis County Independent Tele- 
phone Co. will install underground conduit and cable immedi- 
ately at both Waxahachie and Ennis and otherwise improve 
its properties. 

APPLETON, Wis.—The Fox River Valley Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has dissolved. John M. Baer was president and 
William Van Nortwick, secretary. 





